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MR. DISRAELI AT MANCHESTER. 


es visit of Mr. DisraEtt to Manchester has been a very 
gre** success. Even their bitterest opponents own that 
the Cor.servatives can organize well, and the fruits of a long- 
prepared :nd carefully studied organization were apparent 
in the reception of the chief of the party. Popular enthu- 
siasm, the splendour of rank, the fashion of the hour, the solid 
support of the upper classes, the generous liking of the multi- 
tude for a man who has fought his way to the top of the tree in 
face of many of the greatest obstacles that ever barred the path 
of an English politician, all combined to do honour to the 
guest of Lancashire. Had the Conservatives not been well 
organized, the demonstration could not have been attempted ; 
but if there had been nothing more than Conservative organi- 
zation to command success, such success as was achieved 
could never have been obtained. It is not difficult to under- 
stand how these classes which live somewhat in the political 
world should have been attracted by Mr. Disrak.i’s coming. 
They have been so disgusted by the innumerable blunders of 
the present Ministry, by the arrogance of its leader, and by the 
gross incompetence of some of his minor colleagues, that 
they might not unreasonably feel delighted at the thought 
of encountering a statesman whose blunders, if many, are not 
recent. They may also have naturally wished to show their 
sympathy with a public man who has never been tame or 
commonplace, whose audacity is unrivalled, and who can 
always speak so as to give his hearers a little to think over 
and much to remember. But it is impossible to attribute the 
success of Mr. DisraELt’s visit to the mere irritation or admira- 
tion of politicians, His triumph was as much a popular triumph 
as any ever accorded to Mr. GLapstonE or Mr. Bricut. Real 
working-men applauded, beset, and shouted for the hero of 
the hour. How this happened in Manchester, which was once 
thought the centre of Liberalism, may be accounted for in many 
different ways, although there is always something more in 
popuiar events than can be traced to precise causes. In part, 
no doubt, Mr. DisraELi was reaping the reward due to him 
for having, in the teet’: of the party now bent on honouring 
him, carried the Refo m Bill of 1867. He gave the people 
their votes, and the fi st consequence was that he was ousted 
from power. Now tat his opponents have had their spell, 
and have done very .ittle for the English poor, and are halting 
in the way, using oig phrases but seeming afraid of their 
own shadows, the 7 eople ask whether Mr. Disrari ought not 
to have his turn. The unknown is always magnificent to the 
infant politician, md it may seem to poor men as if the leader 
who dished the Whigs and educated the Tories might, if he 
were allowed a «nance, do wonderful things for them. Calm 
judges may ack :owledge that Mr. GLavsrone had much to say 
on his side when he argued, as a few months ago he was so 
fond of arguirz, that with such measures on his hand as the 
Irish Church ind Land Bills, and the scheme for abolishing 
Purchase, he could not be expected to give much attention to 
ordinary En;;lish measures; but people who go to Manchester 
with orange and blue banners, and draw carriages through 
the streets, are not apt to be calm judges, and it is not very 
wonderful ‘hat they should see in Mr. Disraext the author of 
the last Keform Bill and the possible benefactor of the 
poor. Possibly, too, the secret of Mr. Disrarti’s success may 
have been of a more personal character. He unites two very 
opposite characteristics which are very rarely conjoined. He 
is, on the one hand, a man standing alone, isolated; keeping 
by sheer force of intellect his hold on a party that long 
distrusted him; with no backing of fortune or connexion to 
Support him; a master of invective, a lover of keen personal 
debate. On the other hand, he has the sense of dignity which 
Englishmen like to see in their statesmen. He loves solem- 


nities; he keeps the House of Commons up to its higher 
level; he can be reserved and reticent when prudence com- 
mands; he thoroughly understands the conduct of an Oppo- 
sition. In whatever light the matter is looked at, it may be 
fairly said that Mr. DisraeLt has earned the honours now 
vouchsafed to him; and those who see nothing in his political 
philosophy to enlighten them, or in his present opinions to 
serve them as a guide to the future, may cheerfully acknow- 
ledge that, if the Lancashire populace chose to be enthusiastic 
about him, it had at least as good grounds for its enthusiasm 
as ordinarily justify the excitement of the hour. 

But when we pass from Mr. Disrakwr’s reception to his 
speech, we feel that we have got back to the public speaker 
on whom much adverse criticism has been so often and so 
justly bestowed. We find ourselves in a region of disguised 
platitudes, of half-reasoning, of sentiment that will not bear 
discussion. He stated that he had not come to make a party 
speech, and the greater part of what he said was a panegyric 
on the English Constitution. It is easy to praise the QUEEN, 
the Lords, and the Church, for at this moment no one of any 
importance seriously thinks of attacking any of the three. 
But what was wanted was praise founded on just grounds, and 
a defence that would endure investigation. Mr. DisRAELI so 
praised the Crown and the Lords as to inspire more doubts 
than he allayed, The two grounds he selected for admiration 
of the Crown were, that the Sovereign by long experience 
controls and aids the counsels of Ministers, and that English 
monarchy is a cheap form of government. It is quite 
true that the Quren has had long experience, is an ex- 
cellent woman of business, and can very often help those 
whom she is consulting, although one of her very first merits 
is that she has loyally followed the advice of the leaders of 
different parties in succession. But the worst of praising an 
institution for a temporary and occasional excellence is that, 
if this particular excellence is withdrawn, the institution 
itself may be unjustly despised. Mr. Disraet, with a reli- 
ance on an ignorance of history in his hearers which no doubt 
along experience of masses of Englishmen amply justified, 
appealed for an illustration of his theory to the memory of 
Georce III. No appeal could have been more unfortunate 
than that to the memory of a prince who certainly reigned 
long enough, but who, after thwarting the policy of the ablest 
of his Ministers, was nearly or wholly imbecile for almost 
twenty years. What aid to his Ministers was derived from 
the apathy of a selfish recluse like George IV., or from the 
boisterous frolics of his successor? No English King has 
really aided his Ministers since WiLu1am III., with the exception 
of George III. at the beginning of Pitt's Ministry, and the 
conduct of both these Sovereigns would at the present day be 
considered wholly unconstitutional. As for the cheapness of 
monarchy, it is true that the sum allotted to the QuzEN for her 
personal expenditure is an exceedingly moderate one, and that 
is all that need be said on this head. But Mr. Disraext 
went on to urge that it is part of the cheapness of our 
monarchical government that public functions are often per- 
formed gratis, and that the QuEEN can get men to undertake 
important duties merely by giving them a title. This is an 
unhappy time at which to urge such an argument, It is 
of course undeniable that the QuEeNn paid Earl De Grey for 
drawing up the Washington Treaty by making him a Marquis, 
and that the country so far got off cheaply ; but Republican 
critics might reply that, if money had had to be paid, some 
attention would probably have been bestowed on getting 
money’s worth, and that it would have been a much better 
bargain to have paid many thousand pounds to a man compe- 
tent to look after the interests of England. With regard to 
the House of Lords, Mr. DisraELi made an observation which 
has much truth in it, that hereditary peers are less likely to 
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be hopelessly obstructive and to sect themselves against the | they may Celight to learn from his speeches that they are 


body of the people than peers might be whose peerage was 
only for life and who had only themselves to think of. But 
it is difficult to find any solid ground in his general 
dissertation on the position of the House of Lords. 
He said that under every form of government a Second 
Chamber is necessary, but that there can be no Second 
Chamber worth having except one like the House of Lords, 
and that to have a House of Lords is a special English 
privilege. This is a most melancholy view of human aflairs, 
and as the wits of the rest of mankind must now be set 
to work, by the instinct of self-preservation, to see how life 
can be carried on without an institution that cannot be created 
or imitated, something may be discovered which will lead 
England to suspect that its privilege, though fortunate, is not 
absolutely essential. Mr. Disrarct also referred, with the 
satisfaction he has often betrayed, to the days when the House 
of Lords was under the guidance of Lord Lyxpuursr. There 
could not be a greater mistake than for any well-wisher of the 
House of Lords to seek to renew the days of Lord Lynp- 
wurst. The House of Lords under the guidance of Lord 
Lynpuurst was simply a slaughter-house of all measures of a 
Liberal Administration, not because they were bad, but be- 
cause to allow them to pass would tend to the glory of the 
Whigs. It is precisely so far as the House of Lords has 
emancipated itself from the pernicious counsels and un- 
wholesome influences which then prevailed that it has 
regained the confidence and respect of the country. 


Mr. Disracvi devoted the greater part of his speech to a dis- 
quisition on the Constitution; he attacked the Government 
with considerable energy and success for some of its recent 
blunders ; he ventured on some extraordinary statements as 
to the foreign policy of the country ; he strove to show that the 
condition of the agricultural labourer had greaily improved, ac- 
counting for low wages in Dorsetshire by the ancient participa- 
tion of farmers and labourers in smuggling, and standing up, in 
a manner which in the leader of the agricultural interest was 
highly creditable, for the right of labourers to strike for 
wages so long as they keep themselves clear of professional 
agitators. But he had scarcely a word to say which could 
guide Conservatives on any of the questions of the day. The 
only Ministerial measure of the Session which is supposed to 
be part of the real Liberal programme is the Ballot Bill. At 
the beginning of the Session Mr. DisraExt announced that he 
would give the Ballot Bill his most unflinching opposition ; 
but he was absent on the occasion of the second reading, 
and he had not a word to say about the Ballot at Manches- 
ter. Here was a measure now pending before Parliament 
which he had pronounced to be most disastrous, retrograde, 
and uncalled for, and yet, speaking in the name of his 
party and delivering its programme, he had not a 
word to say about it one way or the other. He' 
attacked the treatment of the army by the Liberals on the 
ground that they had concentrated the army in England, 
were going largely to increase it, and wished to place it under 
scientific officers unconnected with territorial influences, and 
that thus England was menaced by ail the dangers which she 
used to dread from a standing army. If grounds of opposi- 
tion so serious are to be considered to be those on which the 
Conservative party seeks to stand, they certainly ought to 
have been stated last year when the abolition of Purchase was 
under discussion. At this moment Mr. CarDWELL is seeking 
largely to increase the number of the standing army, and to 
disperse it over England. If the localization of the army 
dissipates the dangers which Mr. Disrae.t apprehends, he 
ought to have owned that so far his fears ure removed. 
If the localization of the army places each locality at 
the mercy of a portion of the standing army and its 
scientific officers, what is a leader of Conservatives and 
Constitutionalists for unless he exposes and attempts to de- 
feat the whole scheme? As to finance, again, Mr. Disraevt 
was wholly silent. He may not as yet perhaps be prepared 
to decide whether his party should court popularity by advo- 
cating reduced expenditure or increased armaments. But in 
all his political novels he insisted over and over again on the 
great injury inflicted on England by indirect taxation, and he 
upheld direct taxation as the great key to national prosperity. 
The Ministry propose to devote almost the whole surplus of 
the present year to lessening direct taxation, and yet the 
author of romances in which the exaction of ship-money 
is defended as a splendid triumph of the great prin- 
ciples of direct taxation has not a word to say against 
the Budget. Conservatives may take a pride, which in 
a measure is perfectly legitimate, in Mr. Disrarti; they 
may wave their orange and blue banners over his head; 
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true defenders of a cheap Sovereign aud an obstructive 
House of Lords; they may be fascinated by his adroit 
courtesy and his epigrammatic paradoxes; but they cannot 
gather from him what they should practically do, except that 
they should keep as quiet as he may bid them while he is out 
of office, and be educated by him as much as they need when 
he is in power. 


THE DUTCH TERCENTENARY, 
F centenaries or tercentenaries are in any case to be 
celebrated, the people of Holland have an excellent reason 
for holding a festival in the present year. In proportion to their 
numbers and their natural resources the Dutch have the most 
glorious history of any European State; nor is any reigning 
family, with the exception of that of HoneNnzoLLeny, so entirely 
identified as the House of Orance with the national history. 
The consolidation of the great military Powers of the Conti- 
nent has unfortunately overshadowed and reduced to com- 
pulsory inaction allthe smaller States, nor would it be possible 
for a WILLIAM the SILENT or a Wixx1Am III. to withstand in 
modern warfare the enormous armies of France or of Germany, 
There is also a grave disadvantage in the use of a language 
which is only spoken by a population of three millions, and 
which is seldom acquired by foreigners; yet the reduced 
Kingdom of the Netherlands continues to maintain its inde- 
pendence, to increase its accumulation of wealth, and to 
administer a large Colonial Empire. The troubles which it 
shares with more powerful communities still bear a close 
analogy to the causes of the original rising against the 
persecuting despotism of Puitie I]. The Roman Catholics, 
forming a third of the population, are subjected 
to the baneful influence of clerical agitators, who in 
Holland, as elsewhere, prefer spiritual allegiance to secular 
loyalty. The remoter apprehension of the ambitious pro- 
jects which are sometimes attributed to Germany is probably 
unfounded. The Low German of the Netherlands is perhaps 
as nearly related to the language of Brandenburg and of 
Saxony as the Czechish dialect to the Russian; but philolog 
and ethnology are studied in German Universities as branches 
of learning, and not as instruments of political intrigue. For 
the sake of commerce and of friendly intercourse it is wholly 
unnecessary that Amsterdam should be subject to the same 
government with Berlin. Itis a lasting subject of regret that 
at two different historical epochs the whole of the Low 
Countries failed to effect or to retain the union which would 
have afforded the best security for their greatness and 
independence. Religious differences detached Flanders and 
Brabant from the league against Spain, and political errors 
combined with ecclesiastical squabbles to dissolve in 1830 
the united kingdom which had been founded by the wisdom 
of statesmen after the fall of Naroteon. ‘There is reason to 
hope that, although Belgium will never again be amalgamated 
with Holland, both nations are inclined to cultivate the alliance 
which is dictated by their common interests. 


If the modern fashion of historical anniversaries had pre- 
vailed two hundred years ago, the first centenary of Dutch 
independence could not have been conveniently celebrated in 
1672. The year was the most disastrous in the annals of the 
United Commonwealth, including the most .successful of 
Louis XIV.’s invasions, the bought alliance of Cartes II. 
with France against Holland, and the murder of the De Wirts. 
It could not at the time have been foreseen that the young 
heir of the House of Orance would succeed to the task of his 
ancestors and of his rivals, and that he would devote his life 
to the defence of European liberty and independence against 
the French monarch and his English vassals. It was after the 
fall of the De Wirrs that Witiram III. became Stadtholder, 
and that he undertook the conduct of the war. When a 
second century had elapsed, the Dutch had almost entirely 
withdrawn from an active share in the conduct of European 
affairs ; and their internal harmouy was disturbed by French 
intrigues with the democratic party against the power 
of the House of Orance and the influence of England. 
The insults offered by the French faction to the Princess of 
ORANGE, and the consequent intervention of Prussia, were among 
the latest transactions which preceded the outbreak of the 
French Revolution. Immediately afterwards the divided 
nation was conquered and annexed, under different successive 
names, to the French Republic and to the Empire. On the 
liberation of Europe the Stadtholder became a constitutional 
King; and notwithstanding the separation of Belgium from 
the monarchy, Holland has since been contented and generally 
prosperous. It has secmed good to the city of Rotter- 
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dam to commemorate the rising against Spain by the erection 
of a monument in which a sea nymph appropriately symbol- 
ized the United Commonwealth, or independence, or perhaps 
civil and religious liberty ; and it was highly fitting that the 


King should be invited to take a part in the ceremony of . 


opening the monument, and that the most popular speaker of 
the day should recall the memory of the national exploits in 


asuitable oration. In a country which has produced an admired | 


school of painting there were not wanting artists to devise histo- 
rical decorations in accordance with the instructions of native 
scholars. Amongst the attendants was the American historian 
who, more than any other writer, has contributed to the fame 
of the early heroes of the Commonwealth. Mr. Mor ey’s 
History of the Dutch Republic, in spite of many defects 
of style, will form a more lasting record of the glories of 
Holland than even the water nymph of Rotterdam. 

It may be hoped that the temporary excitement which was 
caused by the late treaty with Hngland has already subsided. 
The transfer of the settlements on the Gold Coast will pro- 
bably be found as convenient to both parties as the similar 
arrangement which is frequently effected between private 
owners who happen to possess either undivided moieties of 
one parcel of land, or adjacent strips of property which are 
inconveniently intermixed. The negro tribes in the neigh- 
bourhood will no longer be divided into Dutch and English 
parties, nor will they hope for allies and patrons in the con- 
duct of their intestine feuds. The police of the land and sca 
will be more cheaply and more effectively managed, and 
Dutch traders will retain full right of access to the local 
markets. As the purchasing Government had neither the 
will nor the power to put any pressure on the vendors, the 
large majority in the Parliament of the Hague which ap- 
proved of the transfer probably represented the general 
opinion. In all respects it would seem that the con- 
dition of the country ought to be regarded with com- 
placency and satisfaction. If money is the index of 
national prosperity, the Dutch are probably the greatest 
people in the world, surpassing, in proportion to their numbers, 
either the English or the Americans. Their colonial adminis- 
tration, though it is not unreservedly approved by foreign 
observers, is, after its own manner, eminently successful, as it 
is deliberately systematic. If any English dependency were 
governed like Java, Parliament would probably be unable to 
resist the remonstrances of economists and Liberal politicians. 
A paternal Government, producing a large revenue to the 
parental Exchequer, approves itself to the practical judgment 
of the Dutch. Their colonial receipts relieve the heavy 
burden of the national debt, and, if the natives of the island 
are subjected to restrictions for the benefit of the mother- 
country, their condition is tolerably comfortable. General 
trade flourishes, and the Dutch mariners are as bold and as 
skilful as their predecessors who assumed the title of Water 
Beggars. The area of the limited territory of the kingdom 
is still from time to time artificially enlarged, as in the early 
days when, according to the involuntary compliment of the 
satirist, they— 

with mad labour fish’d the land to shore. 

In Holland, as in other parts of the world, the adherents 
of the Ultramontane clergy delight to announce that they 
are Catholics before they are patriots and before they are 
men. The preparations for the festival were interrupted by 
disturbances at the Hague, and in some other parts of the 
country. English fanatics of the same wrongheaded séct have 
been known to lament the failure of the righteous enterprise 
of the Spanish Armada; and it seems that the priests of the 
Hague persuaded the carpenters that it would be a sin to 
celebrate the resistance of their forefathers to the murderous 
persecutions of ALva. ‘The supporters of the Papacy some- 
times affect to sympathize with political freedom, even 
when they most earnestly advocate the establishment of reli- 
gious uniformity; but the more violent section of the party 
confidently maintains the doctrines which are deduced in 
Pius IX.’s Syllabus from the precedents of former ages. In 
obedience to the Pore, they hold that resistance to orthodox 
kings can in no circumstances be justifiable, and that the 
Suppression of heresy by fire and sword is both a right and 
duty. The promoters of the tercentenary festival are not 
necessarily more hostile than Egmont himself to Roman 
Catholic tenets when they renew the protest of their ancestors 
against the Spanish executions and massacres of three hundred 
years ago. Their opponents must be understood to approve, 
not only of the practices of the Inquisition, but of the sub- 
ornation by Puiuir II. of assassins for the destruction of 
Wittiam of Orange. The bigots are content to renounce 
their share in all the historical associations of the Common- 


ment into political controversy has largely affected the signifi- 
cance of party designations. The Conservatives of the Low 
Countries, relying on the ignorance of the poorer part of the 
community, favour a wide extension of the suffrage, while the 


| Liberals defend the supremacy of intelligence, education, and 


property. The communists and anarchists who are to be 
found in Holland, as in the neighbouring countries, perhaps 
hate the clergy more than the owners of property; but dis- 
loyalty in all its varied forms has a common quality. Whether 
the Pore is prudent in declaring war on all established 
Governments because they have refused to defend his tem- 
poral power, is a question to which the events of the next 
few years will return no uncertain answer. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE OPPOSITION. 


HE misfortunes and the mistakes of the Government 
have been so innumerable that it was natural to antici- 

pate that Mr. Disrarti would have a splendid field for the 
exercise of his powers when, towards the close of his speech 
at Manchester, he applied himself to a hostile criticism of the 
conduct of Mr. Giapstoxe and his colleagues. But he made 
very little use of his opportunity. He was captious, unfair, 
and paradoxical. A great part of his remarks was devoted 
to an attempt to prove that the Crimean war, the failure 
of the attempt to settle the Alabama difficulty, and the con- 
cessions recently made to Russia, were solely caused by the 
Conservatives not having been in office. His main argument 
was, that foreign Powers know that the Conservative party is 
always firm, and always ready to go to war, and that 
therefore they do not venture to hope for concession 
from England when the party of courage is in power. What 
may be the hallucinations of foreign Powers it is diflicult to 
say; but if the foreign Powers concerned had condescended 
to consult Englishmen, they would have learnt that the Con- 
servatives have been for the last twenty years in a minority, so 
that they could not express or give effect to the real feelings 
of the country, and that at home they have been engaged in 
making a perpetual series of surrenders of their policy. Mr. Dis- 
RAELI now says that the Crimean war was a total mistake, and 
Mr. Brieut himself could not have lectured at Manchester with 
greater effect on the folly of a great and distant military 
operation. Either this is an afterthought, or, if these were 
really the opinions of the Conservatives in 1853, it is not 
easy to see how the Emperor Nicuonas could have been 
frightened by them. Almost in the same breath Mr. Disrar.t 
declared that the results of the Crimean war were most valuable, 
and that England in the Black Sea Conference pusillanimously 
abandoned what she had earned by her military successes. The 
simple fact is, that England, although she would have been per- 
fectly justified in going to war after Prince GortcuaKorr’s de- 
spatch, did not feel willing to fight Russia without the assistance 
of France in order to prop up ‘Turkey. ‘To avoid war on this 
ground was perhaps the most prudent, but it can hardly be 
said to have been the most dignified and spirited course pos- 
sibie, and if Mr. Disraeti thought we ought to have gone to 
war, why did he never say so? The Americans, according 
to Mr. would have ratified the Srantey-Jonnson 
Convention had they not seen that before the time came for 
its ratification the firm, courageous Derbyites were out of 
power, and the squeezable Gladstonites were in; and they 
therefore determined to get something much beyond whut 
they had previously asked for. If Mr. Disrae.i could have 
foreseen that the Washington Treaty would declare England 
liable to be judged by rules of international law previously 
non-existent, he would have denounced it. When he actually 
found that to be the case, he never made any serious pro- 
test against it. ‘The confidence of the country cannot be 
won by a statesman who in moments of difficulty keeps silent, 
lets things drift on, and then, wher: all is over, declares 
that if he had had the management of affairs everything 
would have gone well. Mr. Disrar.t has not even a general 
programme of the foreign policy of the country which can 
guide his party and influence the nation. He takes care 
to say that he is all for peace, and that England, with India 
on her hands, and the United States. constantly threatening 
her, cannot take a prominent part in European politics, He 
wishes England to stand aloof, but to stand aloof from Europe. 
in an attitude of proud reserve. Foreign Governments will, it 
may be imagined, be sharp enough to find out the meaning of 


7” | wealth; and, if they are consistent, they regret that the 
= Netherlands were not throughout the seventeenth century a 
it | remote dependency of the decrepit monarchy of Spain. In 
: Holland, as in Belgium, the introduction of a sectarian ele- : 
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the “proud reserve” as clearly as they have found out the 
meaning of the “moral influence” of England. Mr. Dis- 
RAELI’s view of the true line of English statesmen seems to be, 
that when England is threatened she should show her pride by 
declaring herself ready to go to war, and her reserve by backing 
out when her words are taken in earnest. Such a policy 
must either end in wars we do not wish for, or in disgrace 
we do not deserve. 


It was of course very easy for Mr. Disrac xt to find food for 
sarcasm or reproach in the conduct and language of particular 
Ministers. Mr. GLApsTone’s unguarded utterances and senti- 
mental dallyings with all kinds of foolish people make him a 
target for attack that no shooter can miss. And although 
Mr. DisrarL1 could not make much capital out of the 
Alabama negotiations, as they are still pending, he had 
a delightful opportunity of attacking the Premier for 
his delay in taking up the consideration of the American 
Case. No Minister has ever cut a worse figure than 
Mr. GuapsTone did when he had to own that for weeks 
he chose to pay no attention whatever to a matter of 
primary importance to England, although every organ of 
ey opinion was continually discussing it, and the Cabinet 

had for a long time every necessary means of consider- 
ing it. Mr. DisragzLI was quite right in exposing and con- 
demning so nt an abandonment of an obvious duty on 
the part of the First Minister. But his little jokes about 
Mr. Lowe, his sneers at the proposal to tax the agricultural 
machinery of the farmer, at the treatment of the publican as 
if he were necessarily a sinner, and at the threat that the 
lonely heritage of the widow and orphan might be taxed, 
although in no case really undeserved, were trivial sub- 
stitutions for some expression of the principles of Con- 
servative finance, and for an intimation how the difficult 
but inevitable subject of a Licensing Bill is to be 
properly dealt with. Ireland gave rise to the taunts 
which Mr. Disraz.i is always ready to utter when Ireland 
is mentioned. Certainly Ireland is not a very bright 
subject for the Ministry to dwell on just now, but Mr. 
DisraELt is never content to refer to recent history with- 
out perverting it. Justly taking credit for the discernment 
he had shown in appointing Lord Mayo, he asserted that Lord 
Mayo, by his exceptional vigour and skill, baffled the schemes 
of the Fenians, and that it was the opinion of Lord Dersy’s 
Cabinet that Ireland needed rest and complete absence of 
all political excitement. Lord Mayo did nothing more than 
the Liberal Government had done towards suppressing in- 
surrection in 1865, and it was Lord Mayo who set the ball 
of intense political excitement rolling by his famous decla- 
ration that the Government intended to adopt the policy of 
what is called levelling up. The consequence of this 
declaration was that Mr. DisragL1 and his colleagues had 
to quit office, and, as he says, they quitted it without a mur- 
mur. What could have been the good of murmuring with a 
majority of a hundred and twenty against them? The policy 
of their successors was “to despoil Churches and to plunder 
“ Jandlords,” and the result has been sedition, treason, and a 
cry for Home Rule. Lord Dersy spoke after Mr. Disrar.i 
had finished, and it was curious to contrast the manner in 
which the two leaders of the Conservative party handled this 
point of the relations of the Ministry to Ireland. Lord Derby 
was studiously fair and moderate, and avowed his belief in the 
honesty of the Ministry when they said they were deter- 
mined to resist the dismemberment of the Empire. Mr. 
DisraELt would as soon have thought of owning this 
as Mr. Wuatitey would think of admitting that the 
Pore may be a good Christian. But Lord Derby went on to 
say that he thought the Ministry would have some difficulty 
in reconciling the repression of the Home Rule movement 
with their axiom that Ireland should be governed according 
to Irish ideas. This was a piece of just and telling criticism. 
The Irish Church and Land Bills were valuable, not because 
they were in accordance with Irish ideas, but because, under 
the peculiar circumstances of the country, they were just in 
themselves. Had they not passed, it would have been painful, 
though necessary, to repress Irish ideas when they take the 
form of a proposed dismemberment of the Empire; but now 
that Ireland has nothing to complain of, there is no reason 
why it, more than Wales, or Scotland, or Lancashire itself, 
should be allowed to threaten England with secession. 


Lord Dersy had much to say which Conservatives might 
listen to with satisfaction and profit. He has generally as 
much to teach Conservatives as Mr. Disraett has little, and in 
a few brief and pregnant sentences he defined the policy of 
his party. The triumph of that party is, he says, sure to come, 
but whether the triumph when it comes will be worth having 


will all depend on whether the Conservatives know how to 
wait. There are many discontented Liberals in the Ministe- 
rial ranks, and they might be very willing to coalesce with the 
Conservatives to defeat the Ministry. A Conservative Go- 
vernment would then be in office, but not in power, and the 
more extreme Liberals would endeavour first to wring out of 
a Conservative Government what the present Government 
would never concede, and then would endeavour to consoli- 
date their party, and get their leaders to resume office on the 
basis of a general acceptance of principles from which mode. 
rate Liberals would now shrink. “This,” said Lord Dersy, “ig 
“their game, and precisely for that reason it must not be ours,” 
He will not consent to the Conservative party occupying again 
the position which it occupied during the years when Mr, 
DiskaELI rose to the summit of his fame, and passed that 
Reform Bill which has made Mr. Disraexi the welcome guest 
of Lancashire working-men. There can be no doubt that 
Lord Dersy is right in saying that patience is the true 
policy of the Conservative party. But it will be curious to 
see what will be the effect of his very candid utterances on 
the Ministry and the Liberal party. There can be no doubt 
that it will add considerably to the strength of the Govern- 
ment that its most hostile critics should be aware that for the 
moment they are completely powerless. Discontented Liberals 
cannot do much harm to the Government unless the Conser- 
vatives will join them. If they are content to accept 
a comparatively humble position, the Ministry may easily 
go on safely for atime. ‘They only need to adopt a policy 
of modest reserve, to avoid blunders, to be very watchful, to 
bring in half measures, to try to please everybody, to accept 
amendments thankfully, to promise to consider everything 
that any one has to say. ‘They have already succeeded in 
obtaining somewhat of the position to which such a policy 
would lead them. Having extricated themselves from the 
most dangerous of their scrapes—from the CoLuier scandal, 
the Megara disaster, and the Alabama bungle—simply be- 
cause there was no one to take their places, they have 
set themselves to work to see how they can avoid doing 
anything that will not be thought generally conciliatory. Mr. 
Lowe brought forward the most commonplace of Budgets 
in the tamest of speeches. There were no dark hints this 
time of impositions on farmers’ horses, or on the lonely heri- 
tages of widows and orphans. The landed interest is not this 
year terrified by new schemes of local taxation, and the long- 
promised Bills for recasting a portion of the law of real property 
have died away. Ifthe Scotch would only be kind enough to 
have some faint notion of what they want, they might have 
anything they fancied put into their Education Bill. The oppo- 
sition to the Parks Bill has been disarmed by concessions which 
take away its sting in the opinion of every discontented Liberal 
except Mr. Auseron Herpert. Churchmen are conciliated by 
being told that the Government is going to be very firm about 
the Education Act this year, and Nonconformists are con- 
ciliated by being told that the Government is not sure but 
what it will not be quite so firm next year. Morally it is 
almost beautiful to see such men as the leaders of the Cabinet 
so changed. The sword of Mr. GLapsToNE is turned into a 
ploughshare, and the spear of Mr. Lowe into a pruning-hook. 
But politically it is beyond calculation how long this millen- 
nial state of things is likely to endure. All that can be said 
is that Conservatives like Lord Dersy are wise in thinking it 
for their interest that it should go on for some time longer if 
possible. 


THE CHANCERY FUNDS BILL 


N his financial statement Mr. Lowe called attention to 

the Court of Chancery Funds Bill, which has since 
been read a second time and will be passed without diffi- 
culty. The public object of the Bill is to extend the bank- 
ing business of the ‘Treasury, and, although there is no 
special provision for the purpose, to furnish means for the 
ultimate reduction of the National Debt. Incidentally the 
provisions which relate to investments and deposits will in 
many instances be advantageous to private holders of Chan- 
cery funds. Past and present suitors in Chancery have the 
satisfaction of contributing to a fund which, practically be- 
longing to no special proprietor, is to a certain extent 
available for public objects. The Suitors Fund provides 
the subject matter of the prolonged controversy on the 
situation and architecture of the Law Courts; and it is now 
destined to facilitate the further creation of Terminable 
Annuities. The money which passes into and out of the 
custody of the Court of Chancery in its judicial and adminis- 
trative capacity maintains an average or growing amount, 
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like the stationary mist which is deposited by the air cur- 
rents on the ridge of a hill. It was by the aid of this large 
balance that Mr. GLapstone formerly hoped to commence the 
process of reducing the interest of the National Debt to 
two and a half per cent. Mr. Lowe’s less ambitious scheme 
will also be less profitable to the State; and there is no 
doubt that it can be effected. The whole of the fund, 
at present amounting to perhaps sixty millions, is to be trans- 
ferred from the Attorney-General to the Paymaster-General, 
or, in other words, from the Court of Chancery to the Trea- 
sury. When investments have hitherto been made at the risk 
of the persons entitled to any funds, separate accounts have 
been kept of the securities. It is provided by the Bill that, 
with certain exceptions, all securities of any one description, 
and all money standing to the account of the Paymaster- 
General on behalf of the Court of Chancery, shall be taken to 
be one common and general sum of securities and money, and 
shall be promiscuously dealt with according to the orders of 
the Court. ‘The Consolidated Fund will be liable to cover any 
deficiency, and, in consideration of the absolute security afforded 
by the public credit, the Treasury will deal at its discretion 
with any Chancery securities by converting them into other 
Government securities of equivalent value, which is a phrase 
signifying Terminable Annuities. It will also from time to 
time determine the amount of money, or of any special kind of 
security, which is to be retained for the purpose of meeting 
current demands. The money is to be held on deposit at a 
fixed interest of two per cent. payable to the owner. 

That the nation, or the Government on its behalf, should 
dispose of its credit, as of any other possession, to the best 
advantage, is a perfectly legitimate operation. Two or three 
hundred years ago it could not have been foreseen that 
there was a direct profit to be derived from the manipula- 
tion of the public revenue, and still less from the contrac- 
tion of debt; and any proposal for advancing trust funds 
to the Crown would have been regarded with just suspicion. 
In the eighteenth century, when England was the paradise of 
placemen, the office of Paymaster-General became the most 
lucrative of public employments. It was in this post that the 
first Lord HoLtLanp acquired the great fortune to which he 
owed the unpopularity of his later years. Even at that time 
it was thought by purists that the interest on public balances 
properly belonged to the nation; and in later times the Pay- 
master, before the office was abolished or absorbed, was only 
entitled to a fixed salary. In the present day it is not the 
custom to make a profit on the Exchequer balances; but 
the Government has discovered more than one oppor- 
tunity of turning its credit to account. The funds of the 
Savings Banks have already been converted into Terminable 
Annuities without any risk beyond the possibility that the 
demands for repayment of deposits may exceed the receipts. 
A similar operation will be effected with the Chancery 
balances, nor is it improbable that hereafter the same process 
may be applicable to other moneys which may be entrusted to 
the Government. At some distant period the business of life 
insurance may possibly be undertaken on a large scale by the 
State, which would have the advantage over private associations 
of not requiring a large accumulated reserve. Some future 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will perhaps find that when the 
Treasury has become a large banking establishment, the 
facilities for receipts and payments which are now afforded 
by the Bank of England may be more cheaply provided at 
home. One or two speakers in the late conversation on the 
Budget pointed out the anomaly of borrowing money at 
interest at one time of year, while large balances were allowed 
to be idle in the early spring. Banks are, like Insurance 
Offices, instituted for the purpose of rectifying the irregularities 
of private transactions. The owner of a large number of 
houses, or of a fleet of ships, saves the payment of premiums 
by becoming his own insurer, and great money-dealers are to 
some extent their own bankers. 

The machinery of the Bill seems to be well adapted to the 
purpose of converting the property hitherto held by the Court 
of Chancery into a book account of the Treasury. All moneys 
which are not, in the judgment of the Paymaster-General, 
Tequired for meeting current demands are to be lent by him 
to the Commissioners for the reduction of the National Debt, 
who are in return to pay to him any money which may be 
required -beyond his reserved balance. If at any time the 
Commissioners have not money enough in their hands to meet 
payments under the Act, the Treasury may either direct them 
to convert securities into money, or may issue the necessary 
Sum out of money applicable to the Sinking Fund, or out of 
the growing produce of the Consolidated Fund. As the 
Paymaster, the Commissioners, and the Treasury are really 
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but so many names corresponding to various functions and 
attributes of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, it may be hoped 
that their complicated internal transactions will be effected 
without embarrassment or difficulty. The principle of the 
scheme is that no fund or separate property shall be ear-marked, 
and that the owners of Chancery securities or deposits shall 
be national creditors of funds or of money. As the funds 
under the control of the Court of Chancery are already invested 
in national securities, the State will be to a great extent both 
creditor and debtor. The only contingency in which there 
would be a large demand for repayment on the capital 
account would be the introduction of great changes in the 
law of inheritance. With a restriction of the power of 
creating limited estates in personalty, the administrative 
jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery would be contracted in 
a corresponding degree, and the occasions of litigation would 
be also diminished. It is for the present unnecessary to 
anticipate a change which would render some new arrange- 
ment necessary. The State has fortunately the means of 
meeting any sudden demand by obtaining power from Parlia- 
ment to create any stock which may be required for the 
purpose. A banker who cannot break follows one of the 
most satisfactory of pursuits. 


It appears that a sum, of which the amount is not stated, 
now under the administration of the Court of Chancery, will 
be immediately available for the reduction of the National 
Debt. The fund consists of certain sums awarded for com- 
pensation for slaves on the abolition of slavery, which were 
liable to claims in the Colonial or Imperial Courts. The 
claimants must be supposed to have abandoned their demands, 
and the owners to have deemed the recovery of their property 
hopeless. The dividends have for many years been paid over 
to the National Debt Commissioners, and the principal is now 
to be similarly applied. The Consolidated Fund will of course 
be liable to meet any claims on the fund, not exceeding its 
amount, which may be hereafter legally established. The 
clerks and officers under the Accountant-General will be 
transferred to the Paymaster’s Office; and the Accountant- 
General himself will retire on full pay. The arrangement 
is consistent with former precedents; but it might have 
been thought that it would have been more economical to 
require the services of the Accountant-General to perform 
the duties of the new office. During the period of transi- 
tion the office will in some degree be regulated by the 
authority of the Lord Chancellor, by whom the Accountant- 
General has been appointed. The Chancellor will have the 
power and the duty of framing rules for the transfer of the 
office, for the mode of giving efiect to orders of the Court 
affecting any money or funds under its control, and generally 
for the settlement of the relations between the Paymaster’s 
Office and the Court of Chancery. The Treasury will con- 
fine its attention to the fiscal part of the business; and it is 
known that its principal object will be to convert the secu- 
rities of which it will become the holder into Terminable 
Annuities. The objections which have often been urged to 
schemes for selling Terminable Annuities in the market are 
less applicable to permanent funds in the hands of the 
Government. With the exception of Insurance Companies, it 
is practically impossible to find customers for securities which 
annually diminish in value until they finally cease. The 
Treasury will effect the commutation at the estimated value 
of both kinds of securities, by merely recording in its books 
the result of an arithmetical calculation. The only con- 
sideration which will probably be forgotten is the inevitable 
continuance of the decline in the value of gold. ies 


FRANCE. 


M THIERS has dismissed the Assembly for the Easter 
e holidays with a few words of encouragement and 
counsel. He is very anxious that the deputies should 
disabuse themselves of any foolish notions about retrench- 
ment. He does not positively say that the expenditure of 
the country never shall be less, but he frankly tells the 
Assembly that it will. be wasting its time if it allows itself 
to think of lessening charges instead of devoting itself to 
the creation of fresh sources of revenue. ‘ Real courage,” 


he says, “ consists in bringing up your receipts to the level of 
“ your expenditure.” To any one who remembers some of 
M. Turers’s speeches when former Budgets were under dis- 
cussion, it is a little startling to be told that the Budget for 
173, so far as expenditure is concerned, will not materially 
wuer from its predecessors. It used to be thought that one of 
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the great weapons of the Parliamentary Opposition was 
abuse of Imperial extravagance. M. Tuiers keeps up the 
form of denouncing Mexican expeditions, insane wars, and 
unnecessary expenses; but if France under the Republic 
is to spend the same sum on necessaries alone that she 
spent under the Empire on necessaries and luxuries 
together, the gain is rather in words than in money. 
No doubt M. Tiers would say that under the Empire 


them, he is takifg an unusual course to com 

successful. If, as the Paris Correspondent of the Times be- 
lieves, he is aiming at the constitution of a new and more 
homogeneous majority, composed of the Moderate Left and q 
part of the Right Centre, whose programme shall be 
definitive establishment of a Conservative Republic, he is 
bably not far wrong in his choice of means. The Monarchistg 


luxuries were bought in place.of necessaries, and that | form the most active and decided element in the Conservative 
France has never before enjoyed the substantial advantages ranks, and they have consequently had more than their fair 


of a real balance, a real sinking-fund, and a thoroughly 
efficient army and navy. Unfortunately there are three weak 
places in this assurance. 


| 


The real balance rests on the as- | Letter of Adhesion to make 


share in shaping the policy of the party. But the anxiety of 
the framers of the Legitimist Manifesto and the Orleanigt 
it clear that they only 


sumption that taxes which have not yet been voted will bring | wished to arrive at an understanding as to what should be 


in sums which have yet to be collected. The real sinking- 
fund will certainly be diverted from its professed purpose as 


| 


soon as the Government has a war or an insurrection on its 
hands. The army and navy have never been really tested — 


since they both broke down in 1870. There is no need, how- 
ever, to wonder at M. Turers’s satisfaction with the financial 
and military condition of France, since he finds matter for 
congratulation in what to ordinary minds seems a still less 
comfortable prospect. The present state of Europe, he thinks, 
is everything that could be desired after such an unexampled 
commotion. The Europe and the France of to-day are not 
the Europe or the France of 1815. Nothing could well 
be truer than this last statement, and in the mouth of 
the Emperor Wittiam it would have seemed perfectly in 
place. The Germanic Confederation has vanished, and Alsace 
and Lorraine have been unnexed to a new German Em- 
pire. But when M. Tuters professes to find cause for satis- 
faction in the contrast between 1872 and 1815, he must either 
belong to the order of politicians who are thankful for small 
mercies, or he must be using words in a highly recondite and 
non-natural sense. Europe, it seems, respects France too 
much to trouble itself about the form of the French Govern- 
ment. All it asks of Frenchmen is to preserve order at 
home. If this were really the attitude of Europe as regards 
France, it would bear a suspicious likeness to the permission 
sometimes given to children to amuse themselves how they 
like provided they make no noise. It has been suspected from 
time to time that this is rather the tone of the German Govern- 
ment in its communications with M. Tuters, and that Prince 
Bismarck has not been unprepared to enforce order in France 
in the event of Frenchmen proving themselves unequal to the 
work. But it is hard to say on what authority M. Tuiers 
attributes a similar contempt or a similar readiness to Europe 
generally, and still harder to conceive why it should give 
him pleasure to think that he has discovered the existence of 
either. 


In speaking of the relations between the Government 
and the Assembly M. Tuizrs seems to have halted be- 
tween the desire to cajole and the desire to defy the 
deputies. Order, M. Tuiers holds, is in no danger, for the 
army belongs to no party but the law, and the law is another 
word for the Assembly and the Government which its votes 
will establish. This is exactly the doctrine that the Right 
loves to hear preached. The majority in the Assembly hold 
the destiny of France in their hands. They are the legitimate 
rulers of the country, and Marshal MacManon is both willing 
and able to execute their decrees whenever it shall please them 
to give him the signal. That they have not yet proclaimed a 
monarchy is merely an instance of their forbearance. They 
have the right to do so without any further appeal to the 
country, for the supremacy of law means the supremacy of 
whatever Government the present Chamber chooses to set 
up. After prophesying smooth things for the benefit of 
the Right, M. Turers went on to do the same service for the 
Left. Tuking another leaf out of the ex-Emperor’s note- 
book, he declared that parties were alike incorrigible and 
powerless. Why the Left should have been ially de- 
lighted with this phrase is not very evident, for the extreme 
Republican faction is not less impracticable than the extreme 
Monarchical faction. It seems to have been understood, 
however, that M. Turers had aimed this shot at Legitimists 
and Imperialists exclusively, and accordingly the Left 
cheered vociferously, while the Right maintained a freezing 
silence. The Monarchical party are exceedingly indignant 
at being taunted with impotence by an official who, as 
they consider, is the mere creature of their will. Whether 
it was wise or foolish in M. Turers to show his, con- 
tempt for the majority in the Assembly in this open 
manner is a question which it is impossible to answer 
satisfactorily without fuller knowledge of the object which he 
has in view. If his wish is to keep on good terms with 


done when the Provisional Government had come to an 
showed clearly that, with an influential section of the majority. 
adhesion to M. Turers is still an article of faith. It is pro- 
bable that the motives which led these petitioners to repudiate 
all idea of cutting themselves adrift from the Presipent will 
lead them in the end to accept whatever terms he imposes ag 
the price of permitting them to remain in alliance with him, 
What they would like best of all perhaps is an immediate 
restoration, to be brought about by M. Turers. What 
would like next best is a provisional Republic, to last for the 
life of M. Tiers, and to be followed by a restoration. Th 
would like the immediate and definitive establishment of 
a Republic under M. Tuters’s guardianship very much less 
than either of these; but they would like it immeasurably 
better than the definitive establishment of any form of 
government whatever without M. Tuiers. If the Presipeyr 
has satisfied himself that the combination of this section 
of the Conservatives with the Left would give him a work- 
ing majority, it is far from unlikely that he is no lo 
anxious to prevent an open breach between himself and the 
Monarchists. 


The particular epithets which have given offence to the 
Right are not applied without just cause. The Frenchmen 
who are scheming for an immediate restoration, whether 
that restoration be Imperialist or Legitimist, show them- 
selves powerless because they dare not openly avow their 
ends, and incorrigible because they do not see that 
what France needs above all things is something like a 
general agreement as to the form of government, and that at 
present nothing but the Republic has any chance of concili- 
ating even acquiescence. If the Right dared to go its own 
way, civil strife of some kind would inevitably follow. No 
nation would endure to have its constitutional fate decided 
for it by an Assembly elected for a different purpose, and 
obviously afraid to submit to the verdict of a fresh election. 
If the Monarchical party does not see this, itis incorrigible in- 
tellectually. If it sees it, and remains uninfluenced, it is 
incorrigible morally. If only consistent Legitimists were 
concerned in such schemes, their position would be at least 
respectable, because the triumph of abstract right in the 
person of Henry V. would in their eyes be a nativnal bless- 
ing for which no price would be too high. But the mass 
of the nominal Legitimists have no feelings of this kind 
They desire a restoration, not because they think submission 
to the heir of the Boursons a duty, but because they calculate 
that a Bourson restoration will give them sufficient strength to 
put down their adversaries by force of arms. The hopes of the 
imperialists are much the same in kind, though they neces 
sarily differ in detail. The Legitimists have to contend 
against an antipathy which is rather a matter of sentiment 
and tradition than of practical experience. The Imperialists 
have to contend against the disgrace and disaster associated 
with Sedan. In the majority in the Assembly, who hate the 
Republic worse than any form of despotism, there is an 
obvious tendency to condone the faults which led to the Revo- 
lution of September, in order to exaggerate the shortcomings of 
the succeeding Government; but the country at large shows 
no disposition to confound the two. ‘The libels on General 
Trocuu were a daring attempt to make out that the fall of the: 
Napoleonic dynasty was due to treachery, not to inherent 
weakness—that it would not have fallen to pieces if it had 
not first been betrayed. General Trocuu’s unpopularity im 
Paris, and his failure in the conduct of the defence, pointed 
him out as a promising target for slander, and have evidently 
had their effect on the jury. But if the trial has lefs General 
Trocuv’s military reputation where it found it, it has brought 
out the cowardice and selfishness of the professed Imperialists 
into stronger relief than ever. 
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MR. HARCOURT’S RESOLUTION. 


§ the discussion on Mr. Harcourt’s Resolution was not a 

serious debate on a practical motion, but only a conver- 
sation—a “ good talk,” as the gossips say—Mr. Lowe did not 
think it necessary to criticize the terms of the vague and un- 
meaning declaration which was presented for the endorsement 
of the House of Commons. It is worth while, however, to 
observe what is the magic formula by which economists 
of the school of Mr. Harcourt imagine that the expendi- 
ture. of the country can at once be reduced. The House 
of Commons was asked to express the opinion that 
“the national expenditure is capable of further reduction 
“without danger to the safety and good government of the 
« country, and that it is desirable that such expenditure should 
« pe reduced accordingly, in order that the taxation of the 
# people and the public debt may be diminished in a larger 
« measure than is proposed in the said Resolutions”; that is, 
the Resolutions of Ways and Means proposed by the CuaNceLLor 
of the Excuequer. ‘The House of Commons was assured that, 
if it would only take the trouble to mutter this spell over 
the Budget, the national expenditure would instantly subside, 
and several millions of taxation might be remitted. An 
abstract resolution is in politics pretty much what the quack’s 
bread pill is in medicine ; it is a cheap, simple, and universal 
remedy, and, if it does little good to the patient, it sometimes 
makes the fortune of the vendor. Mr. Harcourt seemed to 
think that the merit of his Resolution lay in its similarity to 
Mr. StaNsFELD’s Resolution in 1862. We suspect, however, 
that Mr. SransFELD’s success ten years ago is one of the 
reasons Of Mr. Harcourt’s failure now. The value of 
abstract resolutions on financial questions has been tested 
in the interval; and by his own confession Mr. Harcourt 
would not now be proposing another application of the old 
nostrum if the former application had afforded any real relief. 
Four years ago, when Mr. GLapsTONE was out of oflice, he 
‘promised that his advent to power should be followed 

a reduction of taxation, and it is instructive to 
observe how he kept his promise. He lost no time in re- 
ducing the Estimates, and in giving indirect taxation the 
benefit of the reduction; and he had no sooner done this 
than he discovered that the Estimates must be raised to 
something like their old figure, and direct taxation was re- 
quired to make good the difference. The army has been 
reorganized, and Mr. Lowe argues that the present expendi- 
ture is transitional and will be followed by considerable eco- 
nomies. It remains to be seen whether a body of professional 
officers who have to depend on their pay for their live- 
lihood can be maintained at the same cost as a body of officers 
who were willing and able to purchase their commissions. 
Even if Mr. Carpwet’s reforms lead to increased expendi- 
ture, it will not follow that they are extravagant. Genuine 
economy consists in obtaining full value for your money, 
and a costly article is sometimes more economical than a 
cheap one. 


There were several obvious objections to Mr. Harcourt’s 
Resolution. In the first place it was proposed at the wrong 
moment. It related not to the Ways and Means, but to the 
Estimates of the year. The question before the House on 
Thursday night was not what should be the amount of the 
national expenditure, but how an expenditure of which the 
amount had otherwise been fixed should be provided for. 
Mr. Harcourt confounded two things which are quite dis- 
tinct, but this confusion of mind runs through the whole of 
his argument in favour of diminished expenditure. He seems 
to be under the impression that the natural and proper course 
is first to determine what shall be the total amount of expen- 
diture, and then to distribute the sum among the different 
branches of the public service. It is true that in private life 
4man has to begin by considering how much he can afford to 
spend, for the simple reason that he ought not to spendmore than 
he has got; but for the present at least it is certain that 
ovr expenditure is below the point at which the Govern- 
ment would have to consider whether the nation could 
meet the demands upon it. Mr. Harcourt is distressed at 
the idea of any taxation falling on farm-labourers ; but, this 
18 4 question, not of the amount, but of the distribution, 
of taxation; and when Mr. Harcourt has had time to 
pursue his studies in political economy a little further, he 
will perhaps discover that the reason why it is deemed in- 
expedient to supplement the wages of labourers by payment 
out of the rates is equally a reason why they should not 
be relieved at the expense of the Treasury. ‘The question 
Which a practical statesman has to determine is not what 
mbitrary figure shall be fixed for our total expenditure, 


but what are the wants and interests of the country, and what 
should be done to supply the one and to promote the other. 
Mr. Harcourt is of opinion that the kingdom cannot be in- 
vaded, that the Crimean war should never have been under- 
taken, that we have no interest in anything which happens 
beyond our own shores, and that, if we only have a good fleet 
cruising round the island to keep off invaders, we might dis- 
band a considerable part of our army. This is a distinct and 
consistent policy, and of course those who agree with it can 
have no difficulty in arriving at Mr. Harcourt’s conclusion 
that our military expenses are excessive. Mr. Ricuarp, who 
is a prominent member of the Peace Society, and who thinks 
that we should get rid of our navy as well as of our army, also 
holds quite logically that our expenditure should be reduced. 
These, however, are not the opinions of the country at large ;. 
and as free constitutional government means, as Mr. Harcourt 
may some day come to understand, that the country shall be 
governed, not as the Harcourts and Ricwarps happen to think 
it should be governed, but in accordance with the con- 
victions and desires of the majority of the people, the 
Ministry are of course bound to provide such defences 
as the nation demands. If Mr. Harcourt is anxious for 
popular support in his economical crusade, he should first 
of all endeavour to convince his countrymen that his views of 
what is best for them are sound. When they are satisfied that 
it is a mistake to keep up an army, there will be no difficulty 
in making a considerable reduction of expenditure. 


While the Ways and Means depend upon the Estimates, the 
Estimates in turn depend upon the policy of the country. 
Nothing can be more mischievous and absurd than to attempt 
to thwart a policy upon which the country has set its heart by 
providing insufficient means for carrying it out. Mr. Harcourt 
remarked that the Crimean war was not only a political blunder, 
but a military disaster, and he might have added that one of 
the causes of disaster was Mr. GLapstone’s celebrated vote in 
Supply for the despatch of the Guards to Malta and for bringing 
them back again. Those who have the conduct of affairs are 
bound to respect the opinion of the country, provided, as Mr. 
Lowe observed, that this opinion is not so far divergent from 
their own that they cannot, as honest men, give effect to it, and 
then, of course, it is their duty to resign. It is easy to declaim 
against foolish panics and professional alarmists; but if the 
panics and alarms exist, it is necessary to take measures to 
restore public confidence. Even if the panics were, as Mr. 
Harcourt thinks, groundless, it would be in every way sound 
economy to prevent their recurrence by a large expenditure ; 
but there are men who are neither foolish nor interested 
who do not share Mr. Harcourt’s opinions on this subject. 
It is true that the expenditure of the country is greater 
than it was in former years, and Mr. Harcourt ridicules 
the idea that our expenditure should keep pace with our re- 
sources; but perhaps he will admit that an increase of 
population, which he left out of account, is a valid reason for 
increased expenses. A large family costs more to manage 
than a small one. Moreover, there are many things which it 
is now held to be desirable that the State should do which 
in other days were either never thought of or were left to 
ry enterprise. Prices have been going up, wages have 

ad to be raised, and money in its relation to commodities is 
of less value than formerly, as every housekeeper knows. It 
is possible that our expenditure may be more than it ought to 
be, and that some of the objects to which it is devoted are 
unnecessary, or that others are too dearly purchased, If Mr. 
Harcourt and his friends can throw any light on these ques- 
tions, everybody will be much obliged to them. It is easier 
to cant about extravagant Estimates and bloated armaments 
than to go through the drudgery of examining the public 
accounts in detail, and seeing that the country gets value for 
its money; but there is no royal road to national economy, 
and it is only by tackling the items that the Estimates can be 
cut down. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 


NDER the title of the Proportional Representation Bill, 

a scheme has been drawn up which seems well adapted 

to form a Parliamentary Constitution for the Island of Laputa. 
The chemists who extracted sunbeams from cucumbers, and 
the tailors who measured their customers with trigonometrical 
instruments, would have been delighted with clauses which look 
at first sight like the examples in an old-fashioned arithmetic 
book. ‘To each constituency are to be assigned “so many 
“ members as the constituency contains entire multiples of the 
“ quotient”; and, “if a place (being at the time of passing 
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“ this Act a Parliamentary borough, and being by this Act, 
“ or by a scheme made as hereafter in this Act mentioned, 
“ included in a county constituency) is found tocontaina popu- 
“ lation exceeding or equalling three multiples of the quotient, 
“ it shall be constituted a separate borough constituency.” 
The construction of the clause supplies a severe puzzle in the 
art of reading; and by a subsequent provision the returning 
officer is empowered to reject a vote on account of illegible 
writing. The Bill is evidently designed, not only for its 
avowed purpose, but as an effective stimulus to elementary 
education. As may be inferred from its title, the measure is 
founded on the principles of Mr. Hare's well-known system ; 
but, in condescension to antiquated prejudices, the original 
theory is for the present partially modified. Mr. Morrison, 

- Mr. Auseron Herzert, who will find in the Bill an additional 
use for his slate-pencils, Mr. Fawcetr, and Mr. Txomas 
HuGuEs seem not yet prepared to fuse all the constituencies 
of England and Wales into one; and they even condescend to 
retain a nominal distinction between boroughs and counties, 
while they take care at the same time to make the concession 
illusory. The franchise for boroughs is not altered by the 
Bill; and “in the case of a county constituency all persons 
“ are to be electors who would, if the Act had not been passed, 
“ have been entitled to vote for any county or borough by this 
“ Act included in any such constituency.” The provision as to 
counties is entirely nugatory, for, as care is taken to add one 
or more existing boroughs to every county constituency, the 
borough franchise is in all cases, as if by an unforeseen acci- 
dent, extended to the counties. The universal suffrage which 
is contemplated by Mr. Hare seems for the present to be 
postponed, but inasmuch as the constituencies are adjusted 
according to the last census, it may be assumed that, by some 
amended Proportional Representation Act, a perfect numerical 
symmetry will be attained. The preamble recites that “ it is 
“ expedient that the number of members returned by each con- 
“ stituency should be, as far as practicable, in proportion to 
“ the population of such constituency from time to time”; but 
as the phrase “ population of a constituency ” happens to be 
simple nonsense, the meaning of the legislators can only be 
approximately or conjecturally ascertained. The population 
of a constituency is the population of a fraction of the popula- 
tion ; and the framers of the Bill may, with equal inaccuracy, 
have referred to the part or to the whole. If there are 10,000 
voters in one district with 120,000 inhabitants, and 9,000 
voters in another district with 125,000 inhabitants, it is im- 
possible to determine which would be the larger “ population” 
of a constituency. It is a pity that philosophic legislators 
deeply versed in arithmetic, and careful of caligraphy, should 
not have mastered the rudiments of grammar. 


The least unintelligible part of the Bill is a schedule contain- 
ing a list of the proposed constituencies, with their respective 
quotas of members. The Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and London are to retain, as at present, five members, but they 
are to be capriciously fused into a single constituency. The City 
of London also is to retain its four members asa tribute paid by 
science to tradition. ‘The rest of the country is to be divided 
into seventy or eighty constituencies, returning on an average 
one member for a population of 50,000. Lach elector 
may send in a list of candidates previously nominated, but his 
vote will only be counted once; and in the first instance he 
will be deemed to have voted for the candidate at the head of 
his list. If there are 100,000 electors and 10 members to 
be chosen, every candidate who obtains 10,000 votes will be 
at once returned. The voting-papers in which his name 
stands alone will be counted first in order, “ and then those 
“in succession in which the fewest other candidates are 
“ designated,” and, as the draughtsman superfluously adds, 
those will be placed last “ in which the greatest number of other 
‘* candidates are designated.” A popular candidate may con- 
sequently have numerous votes to spare, and in that case 
the vote will hold good for the second name on the 
list; and if it becomes again disposable in the same manner, 
the process of transfer will be repeated. . When all the cards 
have been finally shuffled, if any of the candidates have still 
not obtained the prescribed number of votes, the lowest in 
numbers will be excluded, and his unused voting-papers will 
be distributed among others who may be named in the list. 
Eventually the election will be determined by a majority, and 
where the numbers are equal the returning officer is to have 
a casting vote. Although it has not been thought prudent 
immediately to abolish all local boundaries, the framers of the 
Bill have made a considerable advance in the direction of a 
single and centralized representation. Thus North Wales 
and South Wales, with all their counties and boroughs, are 
srouped into two constituencies respectively returning ten and 


sixteen members. The voters scattered over hundreds of 
square miles, and having no common interest or means of 
communication, would at the first election vote at rand 
or not at all; and when the scheme was better under. 
stood by election managers, the trouble of choice would 
be taken out of the hands of the constituencies, Jp 
United States and in Republican France the system of tickets 
has effectually removed the control of elections from the nomj- 
nal constituencies to the skilful manipulators who arrange the 
selection of candidates. Without similar interference the Voters 
in such a constituency as that of South Wales would be 
utterly unable to judge whether any candidates whom they 
might prefer could be inscribed on their lists with any pro. 
spect of success. In the most favourable case two or three of 
the best known candidates would receive a large number of 
superfluous votes, and the distribution of their unused voting. 
papers would be effected by chance. The skilled agents who 
made a profession of the science of quotients and multiples 
would be more absolutely masters of the constituencies than the 
same class under a less artificial system; and one of the first 
results of Proportional Representation would be the universal] 
prevalence of pecuniary corruption. It is much easier and 
safer to bribe a few professional arithmeticians or politicians 
than to buy up hundreds of householders. 


The statement in the preamble that members ought to 
“ represent the opinions of all the electors in proportion to 
“the prevalence of such opinions from time to time,” is 
more than questionable. A recital that it was expedient 
that just opinions only should be represented, or that, ac 
cording to the demand of Awnacuarsis CLoorz, all knaves 
and fools should be suppressed, would be incomparably 
sounder, although it might be difficult to give effect to the 
principle. Mr. Morrison and his colleagues have probably 
little respect for the second French Empire, which rested on 
the opinions of the majority of clectors for the time being. 
The French peasantry happened to be of opinion that a 
despotism administered by prefects was preferable to any 
mode of government in which the enlightened classes exer- 
cised considerable influence. It is true that the Proportional 
Representation Bill would correct the mischief of universal 
suffrage, as far as it secured a share of the representation to 
minorities; but if any measure of the kind is at any time 
adopted, the provision by which each elector is restricted to 
one vote will disappear in the process of legislation like the 
analogous securities which Mr. DisraeLi appended to the first. 
draught of his Reform Bill. The inequality and variety of 
constituencies furnish for the present an imperfect check to 
the uncontrolled predominance of numbers; but it is idle to 
expect that the majority will consent to establish new impedi- 
ments to its own uncontrolled supremacy. It is not enough 
for a political projector to devise a system which would be 
plausible or expedient if it were established; it is necessary 
that every institution should be strong enough to maintain 
itself. In America one limitation of the suffrage after another 
has been swept away without resistance until votes have been 
given to hordes of emancipated slaves who have already re- 
duced large parts of the Southern States to hopeless anarchy. 
Mr. Conpen’s plan of subdividing constituencies and restrict- 
ing each to the choive of one member is in every way pre- 
ferable to the arbitrary scheme of giving each elector a 
single vote for a voluminous list of candidates. If legis- 
lation were now conducted as in the mythical ages of 
Greece, it might be practicable for Mr. Morrison and Mr. 
Fawcett, like Soton or LycurGus, to bind the English nation 
by an oath to observe the provisions of the Proportional 
Representation Bill until they returned from voluntary exile, 
or until a release was obtained by the response of an oracle. 
In present circumstances, even if they could obtain a hearing 
for their elaborate scheme, the popular party would pick and 
choose among the enactments which might respectively extend 
or restrict its power. The result would be in the first in- 
stance pure democracy resting on universal suffrage; and 
when the craft of election managers was sufficiently developed, 
wealth would perhaps indirectly recover by means of cor- 
ruption a portion of the influence which had ostensibly been 
monopolized by numbers. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 
jy ys are already some faint indications of a recurrence 
of the legislative block about which so much was said 
last Session. ‘The Easter Recess has come and gone, and the 
Public Health Bill has not yet becn read a second time. 
London were included in ihe operation of the Bill, there 
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‘cht be some compensation for this delay. The heats of 


July occasionally give sudden prominence to the sanitary de- 
fects of the metropolis, and the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Thames might suggest matter for some additional clauses. 
But as London is to remain outside the Bill, at all events 
until such time as it pleases Mr. Bruce to give it a 
municipal government, there is no chance of the metropoli- 
tan members being stirred up to insist on making the Bill 
more stringent; and the general course of similar mea- 
sures points to the importance of the discussions in 
Committee being taken as early as possible. The oppo- 
sition to the Public Health Bill will probably resolve 
itself into a series of surprises. Vested rights and vested 
jndolence will profess perfect acquiescence in the principle of 
the Bill, and then devote themselves from time to time to 
drawing the teeth of its most important clauses. This 
mancuvre is most easily executed at the fag end of a Session. 
Public spirit rarely keeps members in town as long as _ private 
jnterest, and when the independent friends of the Bill have 
left London, the Government may at any moment see itself 
deserted by its usual supporters, and be forced to modify a 
provision which earlier in the year it would have been able 
to retain in its original shape. Nor will Mr. Sransrexp find 
it so easy by and by to adopt the suggestions which he has 
repeatedly invited. The opponents of the Bill will urge that 
some of those who think with them have gone away in the 
belief that the Government would adhere to its original 
proposals. It is difficult for a Minister to insist very strongly 
on the rejection of his own words in favour of somebody 
else’s, and the shortest way out of the dilemma is to pass the 
clause as it stood in the first instance. These difficulties will 
be avoided—at all events they will not be aggravated—if the 
Bill goes early into Committee; but with a long Whitsuntide 
recess in prospect this will scarcely be found compatible with 
any further postponement of the second reading. 


The criticisms to which the Bill has hitherto been subjected 
relate principally to three points. It is charged with sanction- 
ing a mischievous multiplication of authorities, with perpetu- 
ating a needless and sometimes pernicious distinction between 
urban and rural authorities, and with playing into the hands 
of local obstructiveness by allowing the local sanitary authority 
to appoint its own officers of health. Those who have raised 
the first of these objections maintain that the Boards of 
Guardians are altogether unfit to have the care of the public 
health, and that the proper course would be to create a county 
sanitary authority to which the Guardians in each Union 
should be strictly subordinate. A County Board, it is said, 
would be composed of better materials than a Union Board, 
and its action would relieve the central authority of much of 
the control which, as the Bill stands, it will have to exert. In 
answer to this it may be said, first, that the insertion of an 
intermediate authority between the local authority and the 
central government really involves a further multiplication of 
authorities. A County Board would either have to subdivide 
itself into distinct Committees or to delegate the work to exist- 
ing local authorities, who would presumably be the Guardians 
in the several Unions. In the former case the members of 
the County Board would virtually be elected with a view 
to the requirements or the prejudices of each parti- 
cular district. Obstructive parishes would return ob- 
structive representatives, and if these obstructive parishes 
happened to constitute a district by themselves, the 
disposition to reduce the Act into a dead letter would 
have the same power of making itself felt in the County 
Board as it will now have in the Union Board. In the other 
case the Guardians would hold much the same position as they 
do under the Bill, with the difference that the authority to 
which they are immediately responsible would be the County 
Board, instead of the Local Government Board. In other 
words, the aim of the proposal is not to aggregate local autho- 
rities so much as to subdivide the central authority. It may 
be argued perhaps that a number of controlling bodies not 
respoysible to Parliament will be more efficacious than one 
controlling body sitting in London and presided over by a 
responsible Minister. But the supporters of the County Board 
as the nominal unit of sanitary administration must make up 
their minds to go the whole length of this substitu- 
tion. It is idle to suppose that the Local Govern- 
ment Board would be able to exercise any effectual control 
over Boards representing whole counties. In the vast majority 
of cases, at any rate, the action of the County Board would be 
subject to no revision short of a new Act of Parliament. It is 
4 further drawback to this plan that it increases the number 
of elective bodies in the country, and experience shows that 


the result of this is greatly to increase the difficulty of finding 
good men to serve on them, and greatly to lessen the amount 
of public interest felt in their ings. The County 
Board would drain away all the best elements of the Boards of 
Guardians, and whatever might be the effect of this on sani- 
tary administration, it could not be other than injurious to 
Poor-law administration. By the scheme embodied in the 
Bill, the duties and the powers of Boards of Guardians will 
be largely extended, and the inducement to men of position 
and intelligence to serve on them will be proportionately 
increased. 


The objection to the perpetuation of the distinction between 
urban and rural authorities seems to be sufficiently disposed 
of by the fact that it merely answers to the distinction between 
town and country. The conditions of the two are so different 
that it would argue extraordinary carelessness or extraordinary 
pedantry not to recognize a corresponding difference in their 
requirements. ‘here are many restrictions which are abso- 
lutely necessary in town that would in the country be simply 
a source of purposeless annoyance. It is expedient no doubt 
to meet cases in which rural districts, either by gradual or 
sudden growth, become towns in everything but the name; 
but the clauses empowering the Local Government Board to 
invest any rural sanitary authority with the responsibilities of 
an urban authority seem to provide for this contingency. If 
any further enactment on the subject should seem to be re- 
quired, it might perhaps take the form of a definition of the 
population and area which, when found in conjunction, should 
at once make the district a town for sanitary purposes. 
It is also worthy of consideration whether particular clauses 
of the Acts which now apply only to towns ought not to be 
extended to rural districts. ‘Thus new buildings in villages 
might be subjected to more control than is at present exercised 
over them. The overcrowding of particular spots in districts 
otherwise thinly inhabited might thus be checked, and much 
consequent ill-health be prevented. It would be well also if 
certain duties now assigned by implication to the local sani- 
tary authorities were culigiel’ to them in plain words. The 
duty of providing a sufficient supply of wholesome water, for 
example, is cast on rural as well as urban authorities by the 
law empowering the Secretary of State to remedy any default on 
their part; but the existence of this obligation would be made 
plainer by a newclause directing all sanitary authorities, whether 
rural or urban, to examine into the character of the existing water 
supply and to remedy any serious defects either in quantity 
or quality. The third objection to the Bill as it stands— 
the unfitness of the local authorities in many cases to have the 
appointment of their own officers of health—either ignores 
the distinction between administration and supervision, or 
anticipates a question which properly belongs to the organiza- 
tion of the Central Department. If there are to be local 
authorities at all, it seems to follow that they must have the 
appointment of the officers through whom they are to act. 
No body of men can be expected to work entirely by means 
of instruments imposed on them by some one else. If the 
appointment of the local officer of health were vested in the 
Government, the result would certainly be that the local sani- 

authority would regard him as a stationary inspector, 
and would delegate the execution of their own plans to 
other officers chosep by themselves. It is hard to see 
what advantage a system of ‘stationary inspection would 
possess over the travelling inspection at present in force. 
It would be far more difficult for an official constantly 
living in the district to preserve entire independence than for 
a man whose connexion with each locality is only intermittent. 
But supposing him to be successful in this respect, the system 
would tend to generate chronic feuds between the local sani- 
tary authority and the local Government inspector, which 
would be most inimical to the smooth working of sanitary 
administration. Nor would an inspector only acquainted 
with the arrangements of a single district be able to give the 
sanitary authorities whom he has to advise the benefit of that 
extensive observation which falls to the lot of a man who is 
constantly seeing and comparing the management of many 
districts. One great function of the central sanitary authority 
will be to collect the best information on sanitary questions, 
and to diffuse it by means of its representatives among the 
local authorities. ‘There is an obvious economy in using the 
inspectors for the collection as well as for the diffusion of in- 
formation ; and to discharge the former function to advantage, 
they must be free from local ties. 
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THE EASTER MONDAY SHAM FIGHT. ona single blow. An excuse for the weakness of Horsrorp's 
HE practice battle which took place last Monday on line may be found in the immense extent of his position — 
Brighton Downs was undoubtedly an important turning- nearly three miles, occupied by about 10,000 men, j 
point in the history of the Volunteer force. It was the first | Of by at least thrice that number; but a good general makes 
business-like examination of the value of our citizen army, con- his dispositions conform to the ground, and does not occy 
cerning the real worth of which some doubts have lately been | * longer line than he can hold in force. Another error 
expressed. The spirit of criticism was awakened, and it was which struck us was that, as soon as Lysoxs sought tp 
understood that the usual indiscriminate complimentary notices provoke his adversary to display his force, the latter did 
of the Volunteers would this year be supplanted by impartial so, showing his whole line on Barrow Hill at the mer 


praise or blame. It was indeed tacitly admitted that on the | provocation of a distant fire of skirmishers. While on 
verdict of the umpires, official and non-official, both the con- | this subject, however, it is only fair to acknowledge thet 


tinued existence of the Volunteer force in its present shape | General Lysoxs derived great advantage from certain indi. 
and a repetition of the Easter manceuvres depended. ‘The | cations which it was not in the power of the enemy to conceal 
official umpires have not yet spoken, but it appears to be the | from him. We read the other day that in Central India the 

’ | monkeys, by their agitation and chattering, frequently betray 


general impression that the Volunteers are valuable auxiliaries | 
| the presence of a tiger. On Monday a similar function was 


to the regular army, and that the Easter Monday maneuvres 
are well worth the money, trouble, and interest bestowed upon | i on the 
pean summit 0 arrow Hill, showe nat there the bulk of 
The chief objects souglit to be attained on these occasions Horsrorn’s army was drawn up. It has been vehemently 
are two—namely, practice for the Volunteers, and the gather- asserted by a Correspondent of the Morning Post that the 
ing of lessons likely to be useful in future. We believe that | Piercing Md Honsrorp’s centre was only accomplished by ap 
both objects have been attained. Mistakes and shortcomings by » to 
there certainly were, but so there were during the autumn | ed <1 Warne Far ilst the 
maneuvres, when an army almost entirely composed of regu- | 1D tron stween Warren Farm and the 
lar troops was employed. Considering, however, that we ‘ta | S20%e. mentioned, sent part of his brigude through the lane 
only just beginning to study systematically the art of modern and the 
war, a fair meusure of success was reached. Perhaps those | S0UM?7<*S? angie, ane’ formed’ line across Me Hank 0 e First 
most open to criticism were some'of the commanders of bat- Division. It is alleged that General Horsrorp, considering 
talions who quietly persisted in allowing their men to be the whole of the farm to be tabooed as an imp assable morass, 
annihilated, and who from a deficiency of military imagination 1 tgs himself free from all danger on that side. On 
were to realize the fat that in real war tir battalions | 
would have ceased to exist i ies. agai 
apparently rt the lane which traversed them was open, and was to be regarded 
front. Butit must be borne in mind that when tactical argu- | ** @ “@useway. The position of the red flags, moreover, could 
ments are not enforced by actual missiles a very great demand leave no room for doubt on the subject. ‘There was therefore 
is upon the with | in, the operations al; and if Genera 
for it. blow wih the singlo-stick fre, | due to the conventional nature of the arrangements, In 
quently fails to be appreciated, while a cut from a sword en- actual war a causeway leading through his centre into his rear 
forces recognition, It is the same with peace mancuvres. etre never have escaped the sharp eye of General Horsrorp, 
: | who certainly would not have failed t ard the dé 
superior mal, shan fight morale as | Para was supose i, iz advantageous ‘ond 
tific affuir. It is only just to offer these excuses for troops fender when it terminates at his first line, but the reverse when 
and ofliccrs who insisted on continuing the fight when they it pierces it; andconsequently it would have been more prudent 
had been slain or dispersed thrice over e stolidly re- had General Horsrorp’s position been a little more retired 
fused to leave off interchanging fire with oe enemy in their than it was. No doubt, however, conventional difficulties 
front when another body was pouring volleys into their backs. here again intervened. That the Brighton force was utterly 
Still it is certain that both brigadiers and colonels occa- defeated there can, we think, be no question; for the fact that 
Horsrorp’s right brigade forced back the left of the attacki 
abemon ‘ and force was a of no real moment. Lysons would 
<e the Initiative. ere was also a great waste i 
firing should ‘at naturally hold back his left so far as was consistent with his 
prcer. a a picked marksmen. As was pointed out b plan of attracting the attention of the enemy towards the 
one of our contemporaries, latter’s right. As HorsForp’s troops were drawn up, the de- 
talions fired rapidly on skirmishers who were five hun dred | ®isive point was between Warren Farm and the Barrow; 
‘ards distant, and at closer ranges whole battalions inter- and if Lysons was successful there, he could afford to regard 
skirmishers, thus giving indifference the movements of Horgrorp’s wings. Had 
: et the fight continued, Horsrorp’s entire right wing must have 
“ lives to one that they took.” Skirmishers should S J ae 8 : 
Basen by skirmishers pet ; but this simple nt gt ad been completely rolled up, whilst his left could with 
. . F difficulty have saved itself from annihilation by a forced 
painfully apparent. Major lays it down that judging after 
> on ‘ ects in the dispositions of one of the ablest generals we have. 
Bo. mere men should be sent thay: ony we must add that most of them would probably have been 
This rule, founded as it is on the plainest principles of com- 
enapiououaly violated; of amimic foe. After all, one side the other generall 
amelon which marked the right centre of RED 2 
Horsrorp’s position, whole battalions were brought over the 
w of the hill to oppose them, though the battalions i ; < fie 
expose only Ph but Prussians contend that the assailant has more chances in his 
artillery fire ; ‘ favour than the defender, chiefly because he can make the 
With nega J to the order of battle, the dispositions appeared dispositions of the enemy subject to his own. In this instance 
to us as questionable as were those amane nly made during the the nature of the ground rendered it difficult for Horsrorp to 
discover the intentions of the enemy, and circumstances almost 


autumn maneuvres. ‘There was no adequate reserve on Sir ; es 
ALrrep Horsrorp’s side, and his second line was, almost from se ange foree to take the initiative and assume 


the commencement of the fight, brought up to the front. In- 
deed it struck us that the order of battle on both sides was too} | We must add a few words as to the evident incompetence 
thin, and tlet battalions hung about, under a close fire, too | of some of the newspaper critics. The young lions of the 
close to the skirmishers in their front. The want of solidity | Telegraph made themselves particularly conspicuous by roar- 
to which we refer was not so apparent in the case of the | ing most thoroughly out of tune. Their ignorance of the 
Lewes army; still both commanders seemed too hasty in ground is shown by an assertion that Horsrorp’s position was 
committing all the troops at once to close action. The con- | to the east of Warren Farm, whereas four of his brigades 
sequence was that when Lysons pierced Horsrorp’s centre, the | were posted to the south and the other two to the north-west 
defenders had no troops available for the only feasible remedy | of that inclosure. They tell us also that the Second Division 
—a brisk counter attack. On both sides everything depended | was inreserve. Asa matter of fact, only one brigade of that 
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iivisio roperly in reserve, while the other two fought a 
Bevendean. The climax, however,, is 
reached when out of the depths of their internal conséiousness 
they evolve field-batteries marching past, and outposts from 
HorsForD's army in position. Horsrorp never threw out 
piequets at all; while as to the field-batteries, whose 
excellent appearance is graphically described, not a single gun 
the saluting point. Was this part of the letter written on 
earsay, or the day before the battle? The Zimes committed 
itself no less than its penny contemporary ; for, among other 
blunders, its correspondents speak of “‘ strategy,” and blame the 
«want of strategic knowledge ” of certain officers. They appear 
to be unaware that when two armies come in contact strategy 
ends and tactics begin. The errors of the Post we have already 
inted out, and the shrill scolding in another contemporary 
of One of Gamsetra’s Lieutenants,” who saw only “ failure, 


«Jethargy, apathy, and incompetence,” serves as a fitting — 


echo to the. censures of the military critic of the organ of the 
fyshionable world. It would.be easy to multiply these evidences 
of topographical ignorance, misuse of technical terms, in- 
aecuracy of fact, and: utter incapacity for either describing or 
criticizing military operations. In spite, however, of what 
has been said by careless or incompetent observers, we think 
the public may be safely assured that the Easter Monday 

ering was on the whole a most satisfactory affair; that 
the Volunteers showed themselves, as a rule, observant of 
discipline, and perfectly competent to perform. the very simple 
eyolutions required to be executed in presence of an enemy. 
They proved also that they are not averse to undergoing the 
inconvenience, trouble, and restraint without which it would 
be impossible to make them useful auxiliaries to the regular 


army: 


FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE.. 


Easter week we have lost a man about opinions 
and feelings were much divided, who was by many of the 
best and most bere ae among us looked on as the noblest and 
greatest of recent English teachers, and who certainly had that 
rare gift of inspiring enthusiasm and trust among honest and 
ful minds in search of guidance, which belongs to none but 
tomen of a very high order. Professor Maurice has ended a life 
of the severest and most unceasing toil, still’ working to the 
utmost that failing a allowed—still to the last in 
harness. The general public, though: his name is familiar to them, 
probably little measure the deep and passionate affection with 
which he was regarded by the circle of his friends and by those 
whose thoughts and purposes he had moulded; or the feeling 
which fis Toes causes in them of @ blank, great and not to be 
filled up, not only personally for themselves, but in the agencies 
which are working most hopefully in: English society. But even 
those who knew him least, and only from the outside, and whose 
ints of view least coincided with his, must feel’ that there has 
ee now that we look back on his course, something singularly 
touching and even pathetic in the combination shown in all that 
he did, of high courage and spirit, and of unwearied faith and 
vigour, with the deepest humility and with the sincerest dis- 
interestedness and abnegation, which never allowed him to seek 
anything great for himself, and in fact, distinguished and honoured 
as he was, never found it. For the sake of his generation we may 
4 that he did not receive the public recognition and honour 
ich were his due; but in truth his: was one of those 
careers which, for their own completeness: and consistency, gai 
rather than lose by escaping the ions and false lights. of 
what is called preferment. ; 

The two features which strike us at the moment as character- 
istic of Mr. Maurice as a writer and teacher, besides the vast 
range both of his reading and thought, and the singularly personal 
tone and.language of all that he wrote, are, first, the combi- 
tation in him ‘of the most profound and intense religiousness 
with the most boundless claim and exercise of intellectual liberty ; 
amd next, the value which he set, exemplifying his estimate 
in his own long and laborious course, on processes and efforts, as 
pr with. conclusions and definite results, in that pursuit of 
truth which was to him the most.sacred of duties. There is no 
Want of earnest and fervent religion among us, intelligent, well- 
informed, deliberate, as well as of religion, to which these terms 
can.hardly be applied. And there is also no want of the boldest 
and most daring freedom of investigation and judgment. But 
what Mr. Maurice seemed to sea himself, and what he endea- 
Voured to impress on others, was that religion and liberty are 
no natural enemies, but that the deepest and most absorbing 
forms. of historical and traditional religion draw strength and 
Seriousness of meaning and binding obligation from an alliance, 
frank and unconditional; with what seems to many the risks, the 
Perilous risks and chances, of freedom. It was a position open to 
obvious and formidable criticism ; but against this criticism is to be 
set the fact, that in along and energetic life, in which amidst great 
trials and changes there was a singular uniformity and consistency 

ter maintained, he did unite the two—the most devout 
Christianity with the most fearless and unshrinkine boldness in 


facing the latest announcements and possibilities of modern 
thought. That he always satisfactorily explained his point of 
view to others is more than can be said; but he certainly satisfied 
numbers of keen and anxious thinkers, who were discontented 
and disheartened both by religion as it is presented by our 
great schools and parties, and by science as its principles 
and consequences are expounded by the leading philosophical 
authorities of the day. The other point to which we have ad- 
verted partly explains the influence which he had with such 
minds. He had no system to formulate or to teach. He was 
singularly ready. to accept, as adequate expressions of those truths 
in whose existence he so persistently believed, the old consecrated 
forms in which simpler times had attempted to express them. 
He believed that these truths are wider and vaster than the human 
mind which is to be made wiser and better by them. And his 
aim was to reach up to an ever more exact, and real, and harmoni- 
ous hold of these truths, which in their essential greatness he felt 
to be above him; to reach to itin life as much as in thought. And 
so to the end he was ever striving, not so much to find new truths 


| as to find the heart and core of old ones, the truth of the truth, 


the inner life and significance of the letter, of which he was 
always loth to refuse the traditional form. In these efforts at unfold- 
ing and harmonizing there was considerable uniformity; no one 
could mistake Mr. Maurice’s manner of presenting the meaning and 
bearing of an article of the Creed for the manner of any one else; 
but the result of this way of working, in the effect of the things 
which he said, and in his relations to different bodies of opinion 
and thought both in the Church and in soviety, was to give the 
appearance of great and important changes in his teaching and his 
neral point of view, as life went on. is governing thought of 
is, of the immeasurably transcendent compass and height of all 
truths compared with the human mind and spirit which was to 
bow to them and to gain life and elevation by accepting them, 
explains the curious, and at present almost unique combina- 
tion in him, of deep reverence for the old language of dog- 
matic theology, and an energetic maintenance of its fitness and 
value, with dissatisfaction, equally deep and impartially universal, 
at the interpretations put on this dogmatic language by modern 
theological schools, and at the modes in which its meaning is 
by them both in directing thought and 
is habit. of distinguishing sharply and peremptorily between 
dogmatic language and the popular reading of it at any given 
time is conspicuous in his earliest as in his latest handling of 
these subjects; in the = of 1835, Subseription no Bondage, 
explaining and defending the old practice at Oxford, and in the 
papers and letters, which have appeared from him in periodicals, 
on the Athanasian Creed, and which are, we suppose, almost his 

The world at large thought Mr. Maurice obscure and misty, and 
was, as was natural, impatient of such faults. The charge was, no 
doubt, more than partially true ; and nothing but such genuine 
strength and comprehensive power as his could have prevented it 
from being a fatal one to his weight and authority. t it is not 
uninstructive to remember what was very much at the root of it. 
It had its origin, not altogether, but certainly inva great degree, 
in two of his moral characteristics. One was his stubborn, con- 
scientious determination, at any cost of awkwardness, or apparent 
inconsistency, or imperfection of statement, to say out what he 
had to say, neither more nor less, just as he thought it, and just as 
he felt it, with the most fastidious care for truthful accuracy of 
meaning. He never would suffer what he considered either the 
connexion or the balance and adjustment of varied and comple- 
mentary truths to be sacrificed to foree or point of expression ; 
and he had to choose sometimes, as all people have, between a blurred 
clumsy, and ineffective picture and a consciously incomplete and 
untrue one. His choice never wavered; and as the artist’s aim was 
high, and his skill not always ey at his command, he pre- 
ferred the imperfection which left him the consciousness of 
honesty. The other cause which threw a degree of haze round 
his writings was the personal shape into which he was so fond of 
throwing his views. He shrunk from their enunciation as argu- 
ments and conclusions which claimed on their own account and by 
their own title the deference of all who read them; and he sub- 
mitted them as what he himself had found and had been granted 
to see—the lessons and convictions of his own experience. Sym- 
pathy is, mo doubt, a great bond among all men; but, after all 
men’s experience and their points of view are not all alike, an 
when we are asked to see with another’s eyes, it is not always 
easy. Mr. Maurice’s desire to give the simplest and most real form 
to his thoughts as oy arose in his own mind contributed more 
often than he supposed to prevent others from entering into his 
meaning. He asked them to put themselves in his place. He did 
not sufficiently put himself in theirs. 

But he has taught us t lessons, of the sacredness, the large- 
ness, and, it may be added, the difficulty of truth; lessons of 
8 thy with one another, of true humility and self-conquest in 

e busy and unceasing activity of the intellectual faculties. He 
has left no school and no system, but he has left a spirit and an 
example. We speak of him here only as those who knew him as 
all the world knew him ; but those who were his friends are never 
| tired of speaking of his grand simplicity of character, of: his ten- 
derness and delicacy, of the irresistible spell of loveableness which 
won all within its reach. They remember how he spoke, and how 
he read; the tones of a voice of singularly piercing clearness, which 
was itself a power of interpretation, which revealed his own soul 


and went straight to the hearts of hearers. He has taken his full 
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share in the controversies of our days, and there must be many 
opinions both about the line which he took, and even sometimes 
about the temper in which he carried on debate. But it is nothing 
but the plainest justice to say that he was a philosopher, a theo- 
logian, and, we may add, a prophet, of whom, for his great gifts, 
and, still more, for his noble and pure use of them, the modern 
English Church may well be proud. 


MAHOMMEDAN RULE IN INDIA. 


Rest sad events in India have naturally drawn attention 
to a portion of our fellow-subjects who, numerically small in 
proportion to Hindoos, are yet important by the freshness and 
vigour of their historical traditions, and by their power to com- 
bine for social or religious ends. Various suggestions have been 
made by exponents of the political tenets and claims of Mahom- 
medans in order to remove their distrust and suspicion, and excite 
their loyalty. Parhaps we may best understand the feelings with 
which Amir Khan, Saiyud Abdul Aziz, and Nawab Musharraf- 
Ood-Dowlah may be supposed to contemplate British supremacy 
in India, by considering what changes were wrought in that 
country in the space of a few centuries by emperors and preachers, 
oe forerunners, before whom effete dynasties crumbled into 
ust. 

The popular notion of history connects the conquest of India b 
Mahommedans with Mahmud of Ghazni, who is known to Englis 
readers by the picturesqye pages of Gibbon, as well as by an unlucky 
io of triumph which a late Governor-General raised over the 

ates of Somnath. The truth, however, is that the early expedi- 
tions of Mahmud and his successors were little more than grand 
hunting raids on an extensive scale, the perpetrators of which 
pushed their explorations further and further, and brought back 
tempting accounts of populous cities, fruitful plains, and wealthy 
shrines which peste created to invite the purer faith and the 
irresistible arms of true believers. The practical subjugation of 
India by the Mahommedans dates from the commencement of the 
thirteenth century, and the celebrated pillar which is the delight 
of tourists and antiquaries at Delhi was raised just about the 
time when the Barons of England were extorting Magna Charta 
from King John. In reality, however, the dominion of the 
Mahommedans may be said to have been twice established over 
India. From the time of the Slave Kings, who are inseparably 
associated with the pillar aforesaid, down to the death of Moham- 
med Toghlak, is about a century and a half, during which time the 
conquering race was employed in extending its dominion beyond 
Hindostan Proper, into the plains of the Carnatic and over the 
alluvial soil of Lower Bengal; and just at the epoch when our 
Edwards were still filled with visions of the permanent annexation 
of French territory, the Mahommedan Empire had in India attained 
its widest range, but not its highest splendour. At the death of 
this Mohammed Toghlak, in the middle of the fourteenth century, 
the Mussulman ascendency was parcelled out amongst a number 
of independent Mahommedan dynasties. Vigorous and ambitious 
chiefs started up, as might have been expected, and established 
themselves at Beejapore, in Guzerat, in Khandeish amongst the 
Bheels, in Malwa, in Sind, in Golconda, and in Ben and 
Berar. These adventurers coined money, erected splendid works 
of architecture, even sent navies to sea, and overthrew Hindoo 
armies by land, the leaders of which had conceived vain ideas of 
recovering their independence. Baber, known to the literary 
world by his graphic Memoirs, and Humayun, at whose magnifi- 
cent mausoleum the young princes took refuge in September 1857, 
till they were captured by Hodson and his Guides, in vain tried to 
reconstruct the Empire. The inherent difficulty in the permanent 
conquest of India was that some sovereigns persisted in attempt- 
ing to govern the country from Cabul. It was exactly as if 
William Il. had ea pu to rule England from the Hague, or as if 
the Georges had tried the same policy from Hanover. When Cabul 
was erected into an independent kingdom, about 1556, the task of 
subduing India, harder in appearance, became in reality one of 
comparative ease. And under the genius of Akbar the founda- 
tions of permanent peace and of unquestioned prosperity were 
established on a basis which endured for exactly 150 years. This 
was the second manifestation of Mahommedan strength. Akbar 
was as nearly as possible cotemporary with our Elizabeth. Jehan- 
gir’s reign is parallel to the first of the Stuarts. Shah Jehan 
carries us on cver the reign of Charles I., the Civil Wars, and the 
Protectorate. Aurangzib saw the fall of the Stuarts, the Revolu- 
tion and the reign of William III, and the first few years of 
Queen Anne. Fifty years then elapsed, — which the inhe- 
ritance of this crafty, bigoted, but ighly capable sovereign was 
dissipated by a race of weak or dissolute princes, and the series 
of English victories was begun by Clive at Plassy. 

A line of Mahommedan sovereigns may therefore be said to 
have ruled over India with more or less of concentration and 
ability for five centuries and a half, or from the reign of King 
John to the end of that of George il. A large portion of this 
period is taken up with the usual programme of disputed suc- 
cessions, revolted provinces, usurping lieutenants, and zenana 
intrigues. But great things were accomplished, and national 
legacies were bequeathed, in a wy and a half, during which 
the throne was occupied by Akbar, Jehangir, Shah Jehan, and 
Aurangzib. And we shall endeavour, in as brief a compass as 
possible, to sum up the results of this eventful time. 

In the first place, the Mahommedans introduced a faith which 


was a standing ‘protest against degrading idolatry and o 
myths. The Hindu religion, with the revolting practices which 
it sanctions, is a sort of compound between Mexican crue} 
Grecian mythology deprived of all its elements of beauty. W, 
do not forget that highly coloured sensuous delights are held a 
as rewards in the Koran, and that the creed transmitted by a] 
line of Caliphs is intolerant, sanguinary, and fierce. But te 
Mahommedans worshipped one God, and their cruelties were Tee 
served for such as appeared to them blind and wilful unbelie 
and not for child-widows and helpless children of their own faith? 
As Miss Eden rather happily puts it in one of her letters, the 
creed was “incomplete.” As far as it went, it was a measurelesg 
advance over a series of filthy or childish traditions characterized 
by that “ proneness to evolve ideas from which others recoil with 
disgust,” which Johnson indignantly ascribed to Swift. 

With a better conception of the Supreme Being, the Mahom. 
medans brought with them a higher literature, improved theories 
of civil government, and a language which, as Charles V. said of 
French, was emphatically the language of business and mankind, 
It had been used as a vehicle of expression by a long line of 
poets, who wrote amatory effusions in praise of ladies with the 
stature of the cypress and the cheek of the rose. It had also 
given birth to one epic which, even through the medium of g 
translation, seemed to Walter Scott to have caught a portion of 
the old Homeric spirit. One of its most popular authors has cer. 
tainly shown something of the Horatian delicacy and happiness of 
and it could boast of a series of authentic narratives 
and elaborate histories, which, if disfigured by occasional servility, 
or intolerance, or bigotry, te stand out in happy contrast to the 
puerile Hindoo fictions which, as Lord Macaulay said, would 
move laughter in the girls of a boarding-school, and which 
abounded in kings thirty feet high, and reigns three thousand 

ears long. Rich in every conceivable department of literat 

it was admirably fitted for Imperial edicts and regal proclamations, 
for the Vakil sent on a diplomatic mission, or for the Kazi dis. 
pensing justice in the Court. It was written from right to 
and, where prompt despatch was required, it showed a deci 
superiority over the various dialects of the Devanagari type, 
which, like our own, are written from left to right, and are 
awkward tools for the best penman. Though simple in syntax 
and structure, it had a copious vocabulary of its own, enriched 
by additions from another Semitic language of almost inexhaustible 
profundity and wealth. It was, and is, as much the distinguishing 
mark of an educated Mahommedan to show some conve 
with the couplets of Sadi as it is for an M.P. to catch the point 
of a quotation from Horace; it was speedily mastered by the 
intelligent Hindoos, who possess the happy knack of adapting 
themselves to the requirements of the ruling power; and it be- 
came rapidly so diffused in great cities, and even over some por- 
tions of populous districts, as to merit the title of the French 
language of the East. 

But the Mahommedans were not content with the introduction 
of Persian as the language of official correspondence and public 
record. They created, by fusion, another dialect, which com- 
menced in the Camp and yet penetrated to the Palace. They took 
the rough and somewhat unpolished Hindi, left its grammar and 
its verbs mainly unchanged, enriched it with a vast store of nouns 
and adjectives descriptive of objects of civilization, luxury, 
art, and made up a polished vernacular, which Sir James Macintosh 
compared to the fusion of Norman and Saxon elements into the 
tongue which we speak and write. The Hindustani language is 
now spoken with more or less ofelegance and with some differences 
of ag yer by Hindoos and Mahommedans all over Upper 
India. It is also the language of educated Mussulmans in many 
other places; in the Deccan as well as in Lower Bengal. Of 
course the ascendency of a vigorous and conquering race was not 
sufficient to overthrow the ancient dialects everywhere, or to 
eradicate Hindoo conservatism. Village customs, rural peculiari- 
ties, agricultural tenures, held their ground with unconquerable 
pertinacity; but the civil servants of the Crown still use the 
official jargon which has descended from the Mogul Emperors, and 
in revenue Settlements they record the dues of the community and 
the rights of the State,by a nomenclature which would be 
almost intelligible at Teheran or Cabul. 

Not only are the majority of the terms in use in criminal or 
revenue memes taken from the Arabic or Persian languages,, 
but the traces of the conqueror are to be found in the geographical 
divisions of the country, in grezt cities, and in scores of rustic 
villages. Names of places are wholly Hindoo, wholly Mahom- 
medan, or half one ‘and half the other. The mulier formosa of 
Persian desinit in piscem, and has a Sanskrit termination tacked 
to it. Sometimes a celebrated place is known by: 
its old and its new name. Agra becomes the city founded by 
Akbar. Delhi, where the fortunes of the Empire have so often 
been decided, is metamorphosed into the abode of Shah Jehan. 
Even Prayag, where meet the Jumna and the Ganges so dear to 
Hindoos, becomes Allahabad. Patna—i.e. “ the city ” par excellence 
of Hindoos—is called by Mussulmans Azim-abad, or the Mighty 
City. And Chittagong, far away on the shores of the Bay of 
Bengal, is Islam-abad or the Abode of the True Faith, Benares, 
or Kashi, the stronghold of Brahminical observance, has never, 89 
far as we know, been given an alternative Mahommedan title. 

To describe the architectural remains of Mahommedan sove- 
reigns, viceroys or nawabs, soldiers of fortune, and ministers of 
state, would require a volume. It is sufficient to say briefly that 
they erected mosques, palaces, and mausoleums, which for com- 
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pleteness of design, elegance of structure, and richness of orna- 
ment, may fairly challe: comparison with any buildings in 
the world. We do not, of course, mean to say that they could 
puild like the Romans, or sculpture like the Greeks, or to deny 
that their palaces are occasionally tawdry and their gardens ill 
ganged. But it is not difficult to select specimens of various 
jinds of buildings which would be pronounced unique and in- 
capable of imitation. No pillar in the world is more striking 
the Kutub. No sovereign was ever entombed in a mausoleum 
more capacious and magnificent than that of the great Akbar at 
Secundra ; and, not to speak of the Pearl Mosque and the White 
Shrine at Sikri, the builder of the if it were the 
creation of some Italian artist, as it is commonly held to be, has 
iyen us nothing simile aut secundum in palaces along the Arno, 
or in the chapels of the Medici. 

The civil administration of the Mahommedans is best studied 
in the Travels of Tavernier and the sprightly letters of Bernier, 
who was a contemporary of Moliére and a correspondent of Colbert. 
These authors had no theories to a: and no object in drawing 
jnvidious comparisons between the European and the Oriental 
standards of government. The legitimate inference to be drawn 
from the accounts of these observant writers is, that the Mogul 
Empire was marked by occasional vigour and by general laxity and 
corruption, by insecurity of life and property, and by accumula- 
tions of wealth and magnificence at the capitals in terrible con- 
trast to wretchedness and poverty in the provinces. Yet the 
Mahommedan criminal code, though crude, sanguinary, and not 
impartial, was far preferable to the inhuman code of pains and 

ties, and to the legal and social inequalities, stereotyped by 
indoo lawgivers. No Kazi or Moulavi ever sanctioned perjury in 
his own edicts, as Manu did, though false evidence, in practice, is 
the failing of men of both creeds; and the wisest and best of 
Mahommedan sovereigns had all but put down by force the odious 
rite of Suttee, which escaped the notice of Wellesley, and was 
only tem rized with by his successors, till it was summarily 
extinguished by the courageous and humane Bentinck. 

The upshot of this review, then, is that a thoughtful and 
educated Mahommedan of the present day may well be pardoned 
if he looks back on the legacies bequeathed by his sovereigns to 
the Indian Empire with feelings of pride, and possibly with others 
which we have no great desire to analyse. The worship of one 
o a graceful, polished, and useful literature, splendid architec- 

monuments, an improved system of collecting revenue and 
even of dispensing justice—these are certainly to be ranked in 
the category of benefits and reforms. And we may add that, in 
spite of some wholesale conversions and a good deal of fanatical 
intolerance, the conquered Hindoo had no permanent barrier raised 
against his advancement, and was often enabled to attain to emi- 
nence in the councils of the Emperor or the service of the State. 
On the other hand, we are compelled to declare our conviction 
that, if the Mahommedans are at present placed at a disadvantage 
in competing for prizes in the public service, the result is in 
— degree due to themselves. Since the introduction of 
British rule, or certainly during the last forty years, no class of our 
fellow-subjects has been placed under any disability or disquali- 
fication. The difficulties long experienced by Roman Catholics 
and Dissenters in England have had no parallel whatever in 
Indian government. Nor was there any antecedent reason 
why Mahommedans as well as Hindoos should not turn out 
excellent Judges of Small Cause Courts, gine ably at the 
Bar, use the English language in debates and addresses, and sit 
with barrister and civilian Judges on the benches of the High 
Court. British statesmen have as clear a right to introduce 
English as the language of business and the avenue of preferment, 
as the Mogul Emperors had to introduce Persian. And it is 
wholly unreasonable for the Mahommedans and their partisans to 
insist that greater prominence should be given in our Indian 
Universities and Colleges to Arabic and Persian classics, and, as 
anatural consequence, that some ill-defined rewards or some un- 
explained public careers should be reserved for students who 
can quote Sadi and recite the “Seven Poems.” The Mussulmans, 
like the race which they overthrew, must cheerfully accept the 
new order which has sprung out of their chaos, must remember 
that they are after all but one-eighth of the population, and must 
teflect that taxes are better raised for a scheme of railways and 
telegraphs than for the completion of the Taj Mahal on its original 
design. Where Mussulmans have set themselves in earnest to 
compete with Hindoos there has been no lack of success, They 
have shown themselves active policemen, attached servants, brave 
soldiers, wise statesmen, and excellent English scholars. No 
more signal instance of loyalty and devotion is to be found in the 
annals of the Mutiny than that of the Nawab on whom tardy 
honours were lately bestowed at Lucknow. No native Minister 
stands higher than Salar Jung. No sy ity has been better 
governed than the State of ars ut these examples will not 
solve the Mahommedan difficulty any more than the chivalrous 
loyalty of the late Viceroy will negative the existence of discon- 
it among Fenians in Ireland, or disprove the necessity for over- 
awing disatlection and treason by a judicious reserve of force, 


PARLIAMENTARY PRIGS. 
HERE must always have been prigs in Parliament, we sup- 
pose, but of late years they appear to have become more 
Common, or at least more conspicuous, The increasing anarchy 


of Parliamentary habits, the loosening of party discipline, has 
given them a chance of pushing into 
notice. A fluctuation may be observed in the prevalence of 
types of disease or physical weakness at different periods, and 
just now priggishness seems to be the predominant Parliamentary 
malady. Formerly the chief business of a member was to vote ; 
he could listen to the debates or not, as he pleased, but he did 
not presume to take part in them. All the talking was done 
for him by the leaders; the principal men on each side fired off at 
each other, and the rest of the assembly was composed rather of 
jurymen than counsel. In the days when Lord Palmerston 
first entered the House uf Commons, any great affair was debated, 
as his biographer regretfully reminds us, in a great manner by the 
leading men, and the art of debating was not lost in “a wilder- 
ness of commonplace remarks by commonplace men on common- 
place subjects.” What is still the fashion of the Lords was then 
the fashion of the Commons, and the discussion was kept up by 
a succession of important and authoritative speakers. But every- 
body speaks now, and everybody is as good as everybody else and 
better. There is no bashfulness, no modest reticence or reverent 
listening. A new member brings his subject with him, and 
patos a speech in his pocket, and waits at the table, after he 
as taken the oath, to claim a night for himself in the notice book. 
The returning officer's certificate of the state of the poll is re- 
garded asa diploma of eloquence, wisdom, and political experi- 
ence. The usefulness and dignity of the House of Commons are 
equally compromised by the recklessness with which questions are 
pases for loose off-hand talk. The prig is in his element here. 
He need not follow suit to any one unless he chooses. He can 
i out a subject to please himself, and can get it up at his 
eisure, and make a great show of his second-hand facts and 
borrowed arguments. He leads on his own question. The Govern- 
ment may be expected to look after the general business of the 
country, but on this particular subject he assumes to guide the 
House, lectures the Ministers, and gives himself all the airs of a 
Premier peo a great policy. 

Reading over the list of notices given in the House of Commons, 
one might almost fancy that it was a programme af lectures for 
the season at some Mechanics’ Institute in the country, or the 
questions to be at a Young Men’s Mutual improve- 
ment Society. ere is perhaps a good deal of room for mutual 
improvement, and discussion is in itself a wholesome exercise. 
But it would be well if members who feel the better for this 
sort of thing would be content with the tea-room on off nights, 
and would air their innocent gabble without retarding the 
business of the country. It may be necessary to teach our masters 
their letters, and to supply them with elementary instruction on 
all sorts of questions; but it seems, to say the least, rather a 
waste of force to turn the House of Commons into a kind of 
political infant-school. It is not merely that there is a monstrous 
waste of time, but the attention of Parliament is distracted from 
the practical character of the work it has todo, The viewiness 
of the prig is becoming a Parliamentary vice. A petty item 
in the Petimates cannot be settled without a reference to first 
principles. There is nothing more enervating than large dis- 
cussions on small questions. The large discussions may be 
needful, but there is a time and place for everything. It is 
not worth while to go to the roots of the Constitution when 
the question to be settled is only whether a twopenny rosette 
shall be provided for a beefeater’s bonnet, or to mix up in- 
ternational arbitration and the wickedness of war with the Navy 
vote for rum. But the prig is nothing without first principles. 
He has his little stock of pragmatical conceits and abstract 
principles, and wants to make everything square with them; he 
does not see that he might as well expect mathematical lines to 
bear weights, or try to build a house with paper diagrams from 
Euclid... A University education, especially following upon the 
training at a public school, helps to save a man from this kind 
of priggishness. If he has gone through a course of debates 
at the Walon he has usually got a good deal of yeasty stuff 
worked out of him; and he is not likely if he happens to get into 
Parliament to start discussions as to the absolutely best form of 
government, the social contract, or the rights of man. He has, 
it may be hoped, got past that stage. He ‘has learned that every- 
thing worth saying on these subjects was said before he was 
born, and that most people are quite aware that there is a sun 
in the sky, that water wets, and fire burns. He is ashamed 
to repeat the stale commonplaces, the trite similes, the cheap 
philosophy and venerable jokes which were once delivered 
with all the pe faith and gushing enthusiasm of youth. It 
is touching to observe a fresh young mind all aglow with the 
remarkable discovery that, if the government of the world were 
only left to the best and the wisest, everything would go well. 
But the measles and some other things are better got over in early 
life. Moreover the republic of gownsmen is hostile by instinct to 
the haar, snag ee of the prig, and he is sure to suffer for it if he 
does not lower his pretensions, and condescend to mix with other 
men as equals, 

On the whole, the chances are, that a man who has taken the 
University on his way to St. Stephen’s has had the priggishness 
pretty well knocked out of him, but there is no contradiction 
in saying that perhaps the worst prigs are University men. It 
is natural that it should be so. If the priggishness survives 
in any marked degree the curative discipline to which it has 
been subjected, it must be deeply ingrained, aud the case way be 
given over as hopeless. Itis melancholy to find that all these 
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advantages have been thrown away ona man who isstill stumbling 
about among the axioms of politics, and who gets on the 
housetops to proclaim to the world that authority and honour are 
not invariably given to the wisest and most virtuous; or who 
fancies when he is spouting his copybook lines about the liberty 
of the subject, familiar passages from the Select Qeciter and poor 
old Joe Millers, that he is tickling the House with his eloquence 
and wit, and making a great show of legal lore. The avocat who 
has taken to politics is a favourite subject of French satire, but 
Rabagas is at least genial and a bon enfunt. The English type is 
sometimes less agreeable. The prig is not an ordinary proser. 
We may suifer from a bore, and yet have a not unkindly feeling 
towards him ; but the prig can hardly be regarded with the same 
equanimity. Ilis calm assumption of superiority, his bumptious 

latitudes and patronizing wit constitute an irritant of the strongest 

ind, even without the cantankerous insolence which is occasion- 
ally added. Some people perhaps wonder how it is that such a 
- clever fellow does not get on; how, with all his cleverness, he is 
outstripped by inferior men in the House or at the Bar. A little 
knowledge of human nature, a little of that common sense which 
enables a man tosee the true proportions of things, and to take the 
measure both of himself and his associates, would probably save him 
from a good deal of mortification. The world is ready enough usually 
to take « man athisownestimate, if only it issufficiently insisted on ; 
but then there must be some proportion between pretension and 
performance. When pebbles are bestowed asif they were diamonds, 
with an air of lofty and contemptuous patronage, the feelings of 
the recipients are apt to be neither grateful nor respectful. 

An oilensive and familiar form of priggishness is that of the 
commercial member, who has made his fortune in trade, and 
who thinks that the salvation of the country depends on its 
strict adherence to the sublime principles of the ledger and 
the petty-cash book. Soap-boiling has brought him wealth, 
local influence, and a profound conviction of his own wisdom 
and capacity as a man of business, He is satisfied that the 
difference between the management of a great manufacturing 
concern and the government of a nation is only a question of sta- 
tistics. In a nation there are more people to be looked after, 
the transactions are on rather a larger scale, but that is all; in 
substance the two things are the same. The processes of govern- 
ment are therefore to be measured by the precedents of soap- 
boiling, and where they disagreé it is the former that are faulty. 
For example, take the diplomatic service. There is nothing like 
that in connexion with soap-boiling. There are travellers, it is 
true, and agents, but they only get a commission on orders. What 
can be more monstrous than that a set of fine gentlemen should 
be eating their heads off and bringing in no returns? In an 
ordinary way letters and telegrams are enough, and if any 
special piece of business has to be negotiated, it would 
be cheaper to send an envoy paid by the job than to keep 
up a permanent staff. From this point of view argument 
would be wasted in showing that diplomacy is all humbug, fos- 
tered by self-interest, and connived at by corruption. The first 
ey of this school of administrative reformers is government 

y lowest tender. The plan might perhaps be a gvod one if 
everything could be got by contract at a moment’s notico— 
capacity, experience, integrity, tried men and seasoned timber, 
an army ellicient and equipped, a fleet ready for sea. No 
account is taken of the difference between sharp personal 
supervision and the only kind of supervision which can per- 
manently be applied to the public service, of the tremendous 
interests at stake, or of the necessity of being always prepared for 
transactions which, if left to an emergency, would convulse and 
overwhelm the markets. The work of politics, it has been said, 
is not a mere game of chess; neither is it exactly soap-boiling. 
There are human elements which come into play in rather a 
tumultuous and disturbing manner, and which cannot well be 
brought within the compass of a rule-of-three sum. But the 
prig can see nothing except from his own personal standpoint, 
and insists .that everything shall be shaped to suit his didactic 
views and limited experience. This narrowness is the essence of 
political priggishness, ven if a principle is good, it cannot be 
absolutely in every case. Symmetry and uniformity 
are very well in their way; but the policy of a nation can- 
not be laid out at right angles like a garden by Le Notre. 
A Government must just do the best it can—the best being often 
only the least bad—and, at the risk of offending the doctri- 
naires, Must sometimes decline to sacrifice substantial results 
by a pedantic adherence to consistency. There is pleaty to be 
done before the world is set quite straight; but the prigs and 
whipper-snappers only waste time and muddle business. It is 
fortunate perhaps that, as the number of them is increasing, 
their ambitious egotism should keep them asunder; if, as was 
said of some other creatures, they were of one mind, and tugged 
one way, they might perhaps do serious mischief. As it is, 
every man must have his own subject, and nothing pleases him 
that does not conduce to his personal exaltation. Hence the 
swarm of questions on the notice-paper. Some day we shall per- 
haps read :—“ Mr. Blank to call attention to the origin of evil and 
move a resolution,” or “ This House desires to express its convic- 
tion that the government of the country should be directed 
to the promotion of the True, the Beautiful, and the Good.” 
At one moment during the last Session the House seemed to have 
attained this sublime height, when a member, full of the infinite 
importance of some special crotchet, slowly and a 
announced that he would “early in the ensuing Session 


attention to the utter inadequacy of all existing legislation » 
which stage the House inte osed between the ened pram. 
and the limiting particulars by a burst of some three min 
continuous cheering. Somehow the prig is not sat upon as he 
ought to be. His pragmatical conceit and shallow pedantry haye 
too much scope. Lord Palmerston used to laugh him out of 
countenance, and the prig fears laughter as the witch does h 
water. But perhaps it is natural that priggishness should bg 
ee in such a serious family as the present House of 
ommons. 


THE BLACK WATCH. 


A MONUMENT has been dedicated at Dunkeld to the dis. 
tinguished regiment originally raised in Perthshire which 
is called the Forty-second of the Line, and is better known jp 
the Highlands as the Black Watch. The history of this famous 
corps caunot be better given than in the words of the elder 
Pitt, who initiated the poticy of enlisting the fervid loyalty of 
the Highlanders in support of the Hanoverian line of kin 
He sought for merit awe it could be found. He looked 
for it in the mountains of the North, and he drew into the servieg 
of the State a hardy and intrepid race of men, who, when left 
jealousy exposed to hostile machinations, had gone nigh to over. 
throw it. “These men,” he said, “were brought to combat on 
our side. They served with fidelity as they fought with valour 
and they conquered for us in every quarter of the world.” 4’ 
monument to the valour of the Black Watch commemorates 
also the sagacity of the Minister who could both plan campaigns 
and select instruments to execute them. The six companies to 
which this title originally belonged were raised as long ago as 
1729. The soldiers were all, in their own estimation, gentlemen ; 
and when King George gave a guinea to one of them who had per- 
formed his sword exercise before him, the insulted warrior flung the 
coin to the porter at St. James’s. They carried for many years 
the broadsword and target of their countrymen, as well as the 
musket which the Southern soldiery had vainly opposed to these 
weapons at Preston: Pans. The six companies were aug. 
mented to ten in 1743, and after a mutiny, which was 
severely repressed, the regiment embarked for Flanders. They 
shared with the English Guards the disastrous honour of 
the battle of Fontenoy, which was fought two years later, 
aud their tartan is conspicuous along with the red coat 
of the Guards in Horace Vernet’s picture of Marshal Saxe 
on his sick bed receiving congratulations on his splendid victory, 
Their colonel, Sir Robert Monro, being a man of immense b 
was obliged when his men threw themselves on the ground to 
avoid the French artillery, to remain standing, because he feared 
that if he lay down he might be unable to get up again. The 
regiment shared also in the Dutch campaigns of the two following 
years, but its gallantry and good conduct could not enable the 
Duke of Cumberland to cope on equal’terms with Marshal Saxe. 
In 1751 the regiment was regularly enrolled by its present num- 
ber, and seven years afterwards it received the distinction of bei 
called the “ Royal” Regiment of Highlanders. Being employ 
about the same time in America, it displayed in an assault on the 
French fort of Ticonderoga the same resolute, but unavailing, 
valour which was shown long afterwards by a younger regiment 
of Highlanders before New Orleans. On both these dismal 
days the Scottish regiment engaged lost more than half its 
numbers before the ramparts which it failed to take. A few 
years later the French flag ceased to defy Britain in North 
America, and the regiment, having helped to conquer Canada, 
returned home, It was again sent to America when the colonies 
renounced their allegiance to the Crown, and it bore honourable 
part in all those battles of the War of Independence which both 
countries should now endeavour to forget. Returning again to 
Lurope, it served with credit in the Netherlands under the Duke 
of York in 1794, and with eminent distinction under Aber- 
crombie in Egypt in 1801, in that campaign which may be said 
to have been the cradle of the army which attained its full 
growth under Wellington in Spain. It had landed at Aboukir 
Bay under the eye of Moore, and in 1808 it marched with that 
general into Spain. At the crisis of the battle of Corunna he 
bade the regiment “remember Egypt!” Returning, after a 
first abortive campaign in Spain to England, its first battalion 
was sent in 1809 to the melancholy flats of Walcheren, while 
the second battalion returned in the same year to Spain. The 
regiment thus became identified with many of the most brilliant 
incidents of Wellington’s campaigns. The experiment which had 
succeeded so well in raising the Black Watch was frequently 
repeated until the British army contained more Highland regi- 
ments than the Highlands could supply with men. From 1793 
to 1809 those districts had furnished 70,000 men for the 
national defence. But. the long war had nearly depleted the 
Highlands of adults suited to military service. In the 42nd at this 
time there were 800 Scotchmen and only twelve English and Irish. 
Indeed this has always been almost a pure Scotch corps, al 
therefore the cathedral of Dunkeld is fully entitled to the memo- 
rial of its exploits which has been lately placed there. The 78th 
Highlanders, called Ross-shire Buffs, the 79th Cameron, the 
g2nd Gordon, and the 93rd Sutherland Highlanders, had all been 
raised in 1793-6, and they all in 1809 were, like the 42nd, 
almost pure Scotch corps. It would probably be going too far to 
say that they were pure Highlanders, and it may be suspected that 
by this time the process had commenced which has now gone fat 
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of forgetting the distinctions of Gael and Saxon, Jacobite and | where anddoneeverything, from their first raising'to the present time. 


Hanoverian, and treating the military traditions alike of High- 


is process is now almost complete, and we sometimes sce the | 
26th Cameronians, who represent the most unmixed Whiggery of | 
Scotland, confounded with the 79th Cameron Highlanders, to_ 
hom properly belong the Cavalier glories of Lochiel. There were | 
in 1809, besides the five regiments y mentioned, at least eight | 
others Which had been raised in Scotland, and at that time wore the | 
Kilt. But it was impossible to recruit all these regiments with High- 
Janders, or even with Scotchmen, and Englishmen objected to the 
kilt, which was therefore abolished in six regiments. The great 
pularity of everything that is distinctively Scotch, which dates » 
the publication of the Waverley novels, has caused the kilt 
to be restored to some of these regiments. We read lately that an 
opinion had been formed in France against the use of grey horses 
jn war, and we feared that the time might come when the Royal 
North British Dragoons would no longer bear the name which 
they have made so famous of Scots Greys, The bonnet of the 
nd Regiment appears to the irreverent Southern mind fit for | 
nothing but to frighten children. But it seems likely that the kilt _ 
will endure as long as the British army. Per mare per terram, | 
and—what is worse—through furze-bushes, ‘it has been worn | 
ight gallantly by the Black Watch for upwards of 130 years.: | 
Of the kilted regiments of 1809, the 78th and g3rd did not > 
to Spain, but the 79th and g2nd shared equally with the 42nd | 
a glories of Wellington’s campaigns. A Cameron was killed | 
at the head of the 79th at Fuentes d’Onor. Another High- | 
land regiment, the 71st, was also greatly distinguished at this 
battle, as well as elsewhere in the Peninsula. The 42nd and 79th | 
fought in the same brigade at the battle of Toulouse, and the 
former regiment suffered a particularly heavy loss in this, which 
was the last battle of the Franco-Spanish war. The g3rd Regi- 
ment had been sent about this time to America, where it dashed 
itself to pieces against the defences of New Orleans by a dis- 
play of useless daring similar to that already mentioned of the 
42nd Regiment at Ticonderoga. But all the Highland regi- 
ments which had served in Spain returned home after the 
battle of Toulouse, and they were all available for the army 
which was formed in Belgium to resist Napoleon after his 
retum from Elba. The 42nd and g2nd were brigaded together | 
under Pack, and in the next brigade to them, commanded by 
Kempt, was the 79th. These two brigades formed a division 
under Picton. It was the first division of British infantry that | 
arrived at Quatre Bras when Ney, by order of Napoleon, attacked 
that position on the 16th June. The 42nd were charged by 
French cavalry before they could throw themselves into squares, 
and the two flank companies suffered heavily. The colonel, Sir | 
Robert Macara, was killed here, and the command of the regiment | 
was held successively by four officers within about as many 
minutes. The arrival of Wellington with other infantry relieved 
Picton’s division from the extreme pressure which they had for 
some time endured, and Ney found himself unable with the force 
at his disposal to drive the allies from Quatre Bras. Next day 
Wellington withdrew his army into that positionof Waterloo which 
isas familar to many of us as Brighton Downs. All visitors to Water- 
loo remember that Picton’s division was on the left flank—that is, 
the flank opposite to Hougomont. Picton was killed early in the 
day while advancing his two brigades to check D’Erlon’s advance. 
The charge of Ponsonby’s “ Union” brigade of cavalry, of which 
the Scots Greys formed part, was made to relieve Picton’s 
division from part of the pressure of D’Erlon’s corps. The tale of 
Waterloo, by Tockamaue-\betsiod, contains a vivid description of 
this charge by a French infantry soldier who must have had 
the Highland regiments of Picton’s division in his front. The 
telief of the hardly pressed Black Watch by the Scots Greys was 
an incident of the battle on which Sir Walter Scott loved to dwell. 
of course remembered that the 42nd was raised originally 
among the Whig clans of Campbell, Morro, and Grant, while the 
and Dragoons are the identical corps which Claverhouse led 
inst the Covenanters at Bothwell Bridge, and of which General 
omas Dalzell was the first colonel. Itis said that when ces 
terribles chevaux gris made their reckless charge, some swift- 
mountaineers of the 42nd ran with them to seize the 
French artillery. It ought not to be forgotten, although we do 
not wish to wound the susceptibility of others, that the retreat— 
to put it mildly—of a Dutch-Belgian brigade placed Picton’s 
division in peril which would have shaken less firm troops. The 
7ist Highlanders were furtber to the right of the line in the 
same brigade with the 52nd Light Infantry, which it assisted in 
that well-timed movement to which the repulse of the last effort 
of Napoleon was largely due. 
he more recent exploits of the Black Watch are familiar to us 
all. The 42nd formed with the 79th and 93rd Regiments the 
Highland rigade in the Crimea, which was commanded at the 
Alma by one of the best of Scottish soldiers, Sir Colin Campbell, 
afterwards Lord Clyde. In the Indian mutiny the same regiments, 
and also the 78th, bore part, and all these regiments bear 
uclnow” upon their colours. There are of course older 
Tegiments in the service which can show a longer roll of service. 
Thus the 18th Royal Irish iment bears on its colours the 
Inscription Virtutis Namurcensis Premium, in honour of a service 
Which was performed before the eighteenth century began. The 
ples yang of the Line, or “ Royals,” boast themselves to be de- 
from the Scottish Archers of the Body Guard of the Kings of 


Lowlander as the common heritage of Scotchmen. | and w 


But we may say that the Black Watch have been every- 


Some re 


ents and some officers are more fortunate than others, 

the 42nd was fighting at Toulouse under Wellington, 
the 93rd was fighting at New Orleans pretty much by the light of 
nature. It is expedient to preserve the glorious traditions of the 
various regiments of our army, and to give to these traditions a 
local habitation, which should be, if possible, in the district where 
a corps was originally raised. ‘To invite a Highlander to enter 
the Black Watch or the Cameron or Gordon regiment is obviously 
a different thing from proposing to him to become a soldier of an 
army. We ought not to forget that, although the Black Watch 
has always been pre-eminently a Scotch regiment, there is an 
English hero, Ben Battle, who, at least in poetry, belonged to it. 
Te left at the same time his second leg and the Forty-second Foot. 
But we doubt whether his name will find a place upon the monu- 
ment at Dunkeld. 


DRAWING-ROOM EPIPIIYTES. 


N every coterie we find certain stray damsels unattached ; 

- young ladies of personable appearance and showy accomplish- 
ments who go about the world alone, and whose parents, never 
seen, are living in some obscure lodgings where they pinch and 
screw to furnish their daughter’s bravery. Some one or two 
great ladies of the set patronize these girls, take them about a 
good deal, and ask them to all their drums and “at homes.” 
They are useful in their degree ; very good-natured; always ready 
to fetch and carry in a confidential kind of way ; to sing and play 
when they are asked—and they both sing and play with almost 
professional skill ; full of the small talk of the day, and not likely 
to bore their companions with untimely discussions on dangerous 
subjects, or to startle them with enthusiasm about anything. 
They serve to fill a vacant place when wanted; and they look 
nice and keep up the ball as far as their own sphere extends. They 
are safe, too; and, though lively and amusing, are never known 
to retail gossip or talk scandal in public, 

Who are they? No one exactly knows. They are Miss A. 
and Miss B., and they have collaterals of respectable name and 
standing ; cousins in Government offices, dead uncles of good 
military rank, perhaps a father, dead or alive, with a quite 
unexceptionable profession; but you never see them with 
their natural belongings, and no one thinks of visiting them 
at their own homes. They are sure to have a mother in 
bad health, who never goes out and never sees any one; 
and if you should by chance come across her, you find a 
shabby, painful, peevish woman who seems at odds with life 
altogether, and who is as unlike her showy daughter as a russet 
wren is unlike a humming-bird. The drawing-room epiphyte in- 
troduces mamma, when necessary, with a creditable etfort at in- 
difference, not to say content, with her conditions; but if you can 
read signs, you know what she is feeling about that suit of rusty 
black, and how little she enjoys the rencontre. Sometimes she 
has a brother, of whom she never speaks unless obliged, and of 
whose occupation and whereabouts, when asked, she gives only 
the vaguest account. He has an oflice in the City, or he has gone 
abroad, or he is in the navy and she forgets the name of his ship; 
but, whatever he is, you can get no clue more distinct than this. 
If you should chance to see him, you get a greater surprise 
than you had when you met the mother; and you wonder, with a 
deeper wonder, how such a sister should have sprung from the 
same stock as that which produced such a brother. Sometimes, 
however, the brother is as presentable as the sister ; in which case 
he probably follows much the same course as herself, and hangs 
on to the skirts of the Upper Ten who recognize him, preferring 
to idle away his life and energy as a well-dressed epiphyte 
of greatness rather than live the lite of a man in a lower social 
sphere. But,asarule, stray damsels have neither brothers nor sisters 
visible to the world, and only a widewed mother in the back- 
ground, whose health is bad and who does not go out. 

The ulterior object of the ladies who patronize these pretty 
epiphytes is to get them married; partly trom personal kindness, 
partly from the pleasure all women have in bringing about a mar- 
riage that does not interfere with themselves. But they seldom ac- 
complish this object. Who is to marry the epiphyte? The men 
of the society into which she has been brought from the outside 
have their own ambitions to realize. They want money or land, or 
a good family connexion, to make the sacrifice an equal bargain, 
and to gild the yoke of matrimony with becoming splendour. And 
the drawing-room epiphyte has nothing to offer as her contribution 
but a fine pair of eyes, a good-natured manner, and a pretty taste 
for music. ‘To marry, therefore, well among the society in which 
she finds herself is almost impossible. And her tastes haye been 
so far formed as to render a marriage into lower circumstances 
as impossible on the other side. Besides, what could she do as 
the wife of a clergyman, say on three hundred a year, with a poor 
parish to look after, and an increasing tribe of babies to feed and 
clothe? Herclear high notes, her splendid register, or her brilliant 
touch, will not help her then; and the taste with which she 
makes up half-worn sill gowns, and transforms what was a rag 
into an ornament, will not do much toward» finding the necessary 
boots and loaves which keep her sisters aw: ike at might wondering 
how they are to be got. She has been taug ‘it nothing of the art of 
home life, if she has learnt as much is she can of that of 
the drawing-room. She cannot cook, .or make a little go a 
long way by the eunning of good manag -ment and a well-masked 
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economy ; she cannot do serviceable needlework, though she may 


be great in fancy work, and quite a genius in millinery; and 
the habit of having plenty of servants about her has destroyed the 
habit of turning her hand to anything like energetic self-help. 
Epiphyte as she is, penniless stray damsel, more than half main- 
tained by the kindness of her grand friends, she has to keep u 
the sham of appearances before those friends’ domestics. An 
as ladyhood in England is chiefly measured by a woman’s use- 
lessness, and to do anything in the way of rational work would be 
a spot on her ermine, the poor epiphyte of the drawing-room, 
with mamma in rusty black at those shabby lodgings of theirs, 
learns to practise in self-defence all the foolish helplessness of her 
superiors; and, to retain the respect of the servants, loses her own. 
hat is she then but one of those misplaced beings who are 
neither of one sphere nor another? She is not of the grandes dames 
on her own account, yet she lives in their houses as one among 
them; she is not a woman who can make the best of things, 
notable and industrious, and by her clever contrivances of saving 
and substitution able to order a home comfortably on next to 
nothing, and yet she has no solid claim to anything but the 
“undercut” of the middle classes, and no right to expect more 
than the most ordinary marriage. Sheis nothing. Ashamed and 
unable to work, she has to accept gratuities which are not wages. 
Waiting on providence, and floated by her friends, she wanders 
through society ever on the look-out for chances, Each new 
acquaintance is a fresh hope, and every house that opens to her con- 
‘ains the potentiality of final success. To be met everywhere is the 
altimate point of her ambition with respect to means ; the end kept 
steadily, if fruitlessly, in view is that satisfying settlement which 
shall take her out of the category of a hanger-on, and give her a 
focus standi of her own. But it does not come. Year by year we 
meet the drawing-room epiphyte in the old haunts—at Brighton, 
at Ryde, at half-a-dozen good houses in London, on a visit to the 
friends who make much of her one day and snub her the next— 
and she does not go off. She is pretty, she is agreeable, she is well 
dressed, and she is accomplished; but she does not find the 
husband to whom all this is too precious to be foregone. Year 
by year she grows fatter or thinner as her constitution expands 
into obesity or shrivels into leanness, the lines about her fine eyes 
deepen, the powder is a little thicker on her cheeks, and there are 
more than shrewd suspicions of a touch of rouge or of antimony, 
with a judicious application of patent hair-restorer to lift up the 
faded tints. Fighting desperately with that old enemy Time, she 
disputes line by line the tribute he claims; and succeeds so far 
as to continue a good make-up for a year or two after other 
women of her own age have given in and consented to look their 
years. But the drawing-room epiphyte is nothing if she is not 
young: which is synonymous with power to interest and amuse. 
er friends, the great ladies who hold drawing-rooms and gather 
society in shoals, want points of colour in their rooms as well as 
serviceable foils. The apple-pie that was all made of quinces 
was a failure, wanting the homely couche from which the savour 
of the more fragrant fruit might be thrown up. On the 
other hand there are social meetings which are like apple-pies 
without any quince at all; and then the epipbyte is invaluable, 
and her music- worth as much in its degree as if she were a 
prima donna, each of whose notes ranked as gold. So that 
when she ceases to be young, when she loses her high notes, 
and has gout in her fingers, she fails in her only raison d étre, and 
her occupation is gone. Hence her hard struggles with the 
old enemy, and her half heroic, half tragic determination not to 
give in while a shred of power remains. On the day when she 
collapses into an old woman she is lost. She has nothing for it 
then but to withdraw from the brilliant drawing-rooms she has so 
long haunted into dingy lodgings in a back street, and live as her 
mother lived before her. Forgotten by the world which she has 
spent her life in waiting on, she has leisure to reflect on the 
relative values of things, and to lament, as she probably will, 
that she gave living grain for gilded husks; that she exchanged 
the realities of love and home, which might have been hers had 
she been contented to accept them on a lower social scale, for 
the barren pleasures of the day, and the delusive hope of marry- 
ing well in a sphere where she had no solid foothold. She had 
her choice, like others; but she chose to throw for high 
stakes at heavy odds, and in so doing to let slip what she 
originally held. The bird in the hand might have been of a 
homely kind enough, still it was always the bird; while the two 
golden pheasants in the bush flew away unsalted, and left her 
only their shadows to run after. On the whole, then, we incline 
to the belief that the drawing-room epiphyte is a mistake; that 
those stray damsels who wander about society unattended by any 
natural protector, and always more or less in the character of 
adyenturesses, would do better to keep to the sphere deter- 
mined by parental circumstances than let themselves be taken into 
one that does not belong to them, and which they cannot hold ; and 
furthermore it seems to us that, beyond its present instability and 
future fruitlessness, the position of a drawing-room epiphyte is 
one which no woman of sense would accept, and to which no 
woman of spirit would submit. 


MIDDLE CLASS EDUCATION AS IT IS. 


7 reports of the local examinations which are held periodi- 
cally under the direction of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge supply an interesting and instructive picture of the 


state of education throughout the country—at least 

middle classes. “The candidates are no doubt toa great ethan 
picked scholars. The schoolmasters naturally send theiy best 
pupils, as specimens of their powers of teaching} and if they ha 
none who are likely to do them credit, they do not care to tan 
the fact publicly advertised by the ignominious collapse of their 
representatives when taken in hand by competent examiners It 
may be presumed that the candidates are, as a body, the crack 
scholars of the better order of schools, and that in point of edu- 
cation they are rather above the average of their age and class 
After making the necessary allowance on this score, we are able to 
form a perso, Ben correct idea of the general standard of middle 
class education. It is impossible to doubt that the national 
movement which has now been started will produce important 
results, and that its influence will not be confined merely to thogg 
sections of the community which in the first instance wil] be 
brought immediately within its scope. The education of the 
labouring population will put the middle classes on their mettle, 
There is sure to be much discussion as to what should be done 
for the latter, and of course innumerable plans will be devised for 
their benefit. In the meantime it is well to know exactly how 
the matter stands, and what is the actual state of education. The 
fourteenth annual Report of the Syndicate appointed to conduct 
the Cambridge Local Examinations, which has just been issy 
shows that last December examinations were held at forty-two 
centres, and that nearly 3,000 children were examined. There 
has been a steady and continued increase in the number of can- 
didates entered for examination, and as the area is thus extend 
it is natural that the percentage of those who distinguish them. 
selves should somewhat decline, while the percentage of failures 
rises, With the girls this is especially the case. The number of 
senior girls who in honours has fallen in four years from 
twenty-three to eight per cent. of the number examined; the 
explanation being, we suppose, that whereas at first only ex 
tionally clever and well-trained girls were sent up, candidates of 
ordinary abilities are now emboldened to try their fortune. The 
number of girls who pass, but without obtaining honours, re- 
mains at much the same point as before, and it would appear 
that more attention is now paid to female education. In the 
remarks of some of the examiners we fancy we can detect some- 
thing like a oe to compare or contrast the relative abilities 
of boys and gir Some of the examiners are attracted by the 
superior brightness and sharpness of the girls in answering ques- 
tions on certain subjects, while other examiners are icritatad 
their rash confidence, their vagueness of language and ideas, 
their self-complacent inaccuracy. It is complained that girls are 
apt to be too diffuse in composition, and one examiner thinks it 
“ necessary to advise them to refrain from needless remarks and 
reflections.” Perhaps he had the happiness of their future hus- 
bands in view. 

In a commercial country arithmetic must necessarily occupy an 
important place in the education of the people. As far as 
keeping goes, the arithmetical prospect is cheerful. The junior 
boys did well, and the senior boys showed a fair acquaintance with 
the ordinary rules; but the proportion of those who successfully 
worked out the higher examples, involving some independent 
thought, was small. This means, we suppose, that for ordinary 
trade purposes—for invoices and book-keeping—the rising genera- 
tion possesses a sufficient stock of arithmetic; but beyond this 
much, or perhaps everything, remains to be done. The house- 
keepers of the next generation are also, we fear, likely to be ata 
disadvantage, unless they improve in what their grandmothers 
called ciphering. The percentage of failures among the junior 
girls was five times as great as among the boys; and although 
there was a slight improvement in the work of the senior girls as 
compared with last year, the percentage of failures was still very 
great, more than half the candidates being plucked. It is sug- 
gested that the chief causes of the girls’ failure were “ inaccuracy in 
the earliest rules, confusion of arrangement—contrasting most unfa- 
vourably with much of the boys’ work, and undoubtedly the result 
of careless teaching—and, lastly, the use of obsolete and inaccurate 
methods, to be attributed to the employment of bad text-books.” 
In grammar a general improvement is reported on the part both of 
boys and girls, though the latter would persist, much to the exa- 
miners’ annoyance, in giving “derivations of grammatical terms 
from Greek and Latin, which were not required, and were usually 
incorrect.” Dictation was, it seems, “ by far the most fatal of the 
preliminary subjects,” but the causes of this fatality are not ex- 
plained ; perhaps bad spelling was among them. We suppose hand- 
writing is beneath the notice of academical examiners, as indeed it 
appears to be beneath the notice of schoolmasters generally, who 
are pres of Dogberry’s opinion, that writing, if not reading, 18 
a gift of God, and that it is not for man to meddle with it. 
with steel pens, perpetual hurry, and want of proper teaching, the 
handwriting ‘of the present race is distracting enough ; and we 
shudder to think of the maddening hieroglyphics of the next. It 
is stated that “the practice of wasting time in the useless decora- 
tion of the papers has been almost entirely abandoned,” and 
flourished eagles and other noble feats of ornamental penma 
will soon, we suppose, become a lost art, like the working of 
samplers, and the neat, elegant, and unmistakeable handwriting of 
our grandfathers and grandmothers. ‘ 

It is not unreasonable to refer the improvement whick is te 
marked in the teaching of English history to the improved text- 
books which are now available. “ A lack of neatness and method 
was more noticeable among the junior boys than among the girls, 
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who, however, have yet to learn “how to condense information 
nto » few terse sentences.” The seniors of both sexes acquitted 
ves satisfactorily, and had evidently got up their subject. 
ral breakdown of junior candidates in geography is pro- 
to be attributed to a similar cause to that which accounts 
for their success in English history. While the text-books of 
history have been improved, those which profess to teach 
hy still belong to the dark ages of school-book literature. 
Se inowled of geography “was at once superficial and in- 
accurate, and ae the impression of careless and insufficient teach- 
ing; scarcely a candidate answered with any degree of acc 
4 simple question of exports and imports.” The seniors, how- 
ever, appear to have done very well. The examiners are sadly 
disappointed at the incapacity of candidates to produce — 
essays. There are apparently no budding Addisons or Macaulays 
now sharpeni their _ or rather we should say perhaps 
qross-nibbing their steel pens. It may be doubted whether the 
world will suffer acutely from this dearth of essayists. A large 
rtion of the juniors do not “even know what an essay is,” 
Wf perhaps it is as well they should not. They will not be 
Jess happy themselves, and other people will not be pestered with 
bad pretentious writing. Their seniors who have the 
advantage, or disadvantage, of them in this respect, produce essays 
which are “dull and spiritless,” and we agree with the examiners 
that “the quantity of matter might well be curtailed.” It is to 
be hoped that these children will find something better to do 
when they grow up than to write essays, which are pretty 
certain to be stupid, and which usually have a bad tendency 
to encourage priggishness of thought and expression, and 
the cultivation of that intolerable style which has been called 
newspaper English. It would be more to the purpose if boys and 
girls were taught to write a good, honest, straightforward letter, 
telling exactly what they see or think, in a plain, common-sense 
way. In the papers of the juniors on religious subjects “the 
diction of the ie descended sometimes to colloquial familiarity, 
sometimes far lower”—a depth which the horrified examiner 
Jeaves it to the imagination to conceive. Considering how much 
is now attempted to be taught in schools, the number of different 
oF competing for attention, and the limited amount of time 
at the disposal of teacher and pupil, it is not surprising that there 
should be indications of superficial instruction. In this Report 
we find a complaint that juniors are not taught Latin with a view 
to sound scholarship; “their papers are only too suggestive of 
English versions and medhanical memories.” The seniors came 
out of the ordeal more creditably, and in Greek both juniors and 
seniors did very well. The explanation of this is probably that 
Latin is taught merely as a matter of form, in order that it may 
be said that it is taught, while boys are put to Greek only when 
they show some aptitude for it. The examiners in French are 
not enthusiastic in their commendations ; there is an improvement 
on former years, but “fairly creditable” is about the strongest 
praise they can bring themselves to award. There is a 
agreement that in translation the girls are more 
spirited than the boys, but “ translations from English to French 
were bad throughout.” The result of the examinations in German 
was still less satisfactory. Many of the candidates could not 
translate even the p which were set beforehand, and which 
might have been got up from “cribs.” The impression which we 
derive from the reports on mathematics is that the juniors get 
up Euclid by rote, and are apt to give the right proposition with 
4 wrong figure; that the seniors are not so easily caught out at 
Taclid, but are weak in “ book-work,” trigonometry, and applied 
mathematics. Zoology and botany are thrown in as a make- 
weight to compensate for deficiencies in the systematic dis- 
tipline of classics and mathematics. We can hardly say we 
are surprised to hear that “a very common fault of students 
in mology is the guessing of the answers to questions about 
which they know nothing”; that very few of the answers 
in botany “show an accurate or practical knowledge of the sub- 
ject”; or that in chemistry “the papers of a majority of boys 
abound in references to theories of chemistry, while they show 
ignorance of the commonest chemicals and the simplest experimen- 
tal laws,” and “draw no distinction between matters of theory 
and of fact.” As to geology, most of the candidates “ appeared to 
have only an imperfect recollection of an elementary course of 
or of some very brief text-book.” We are afraid that 
the teaching of natural history and natural philosophy is still 
very much in the hands of “ Ph.D.’s” and graduates of hiladel- 
who make believe to teach these things because nobody 
believe them if they professed to teach anything else, 


DR. DOLLINGER ON THE ENGLISH REFORMATION. 


AS the course of lectures which Dr. ey has recently 
been delivering at Munich on the “Reunion of the 
Churches” is already advertised to appear in an English trans- 
we may have a future opportunity of noticing them as a 
Whole, But there is one, the penultimate lecture of the seri 
Which has a special interest for Englishmen, as giving the tiene 
Professor's view of the Reformation in this country and of the 
National Church. It is often useful to be able “to see our- 
selves as others see us”; and, although in this case the observer is 
8 y and appreciative rather than a hostile critic, and has 
formed an estimate remarkably accordant in many respects with 
that prevalent among high Anglican authorities, still it comes to 


The origin of the English Reformation was very much what 
these antecedents might have led us to expect. Taking its imme- 
diate occasion from the quarrel of Henry VIII. with the Pope 
about the divorce question, it “received its impulse, rule, and 
form, not from the bosom of the people, as in Germany, but from 
above, from the sovereign.” There was noreformer of command- 
ing moral or intellectual power at its head, no Luther, or Calvin, 
or Melanchthon ; and its —— such as they were, did but 
borrow, and usually dilute in the process, the ideas struck out 
at Wittenberg or Zurich. Hence, too, the movement had so 
little distinctive religious individuality of its own, and owed so 
much more to national than to theological sentiment. Macaulay 
has hardly exaggerated its insular character when he says in a 
well-known passage, that “the Reformed Church of land 
existed for England alone, and was an institution as purely local 
as the Court of Common Pleas, utterly without any machinery 
for foreign operations.” It sprang, in short, “from a com- 

romise,” as the same writer elsewhere observes. Dr. Dél- 
inger does not quote Macaulay, but he describes how the 
compromise first originated, when Henry VIII. undertook to or- 
ganize a Church, Catholic in all respects except in being out of 
communion with the Pope, and professing to remain, as in all out- 
ward appearance it did remain, still a part of the world-wide 
Catholic body, of which the Roman Church was only another 
branch, but with himself for its Pope. There was no change of 
doctrine, but much change of practical discipline. And to this 
compromise the whole English clergy, with the exception of Bishop 
Fisher, submitted. It was hardly possible in any case that matters 
should have continued én statu quo after Henry’s death. But in 
fact Rome had already exhibited what the lecturer calls “ a judicial 
blindness ” which made return impossible. Clement VII. had been 
coutent to excommunicate Henry VIII., but in 1538 his successor, 
Paul IIL, took a step which seemed ‘as if expressly designed to 
alienate the nation for ever from allegiance to the See of Rome. He 
not only excommunicated and deposed the king, but laid the king- 
dom under interdict, depriving its inhabitants of all rights, civil and 
spiritual, and handed it over to the first orthodox invader who might 
be able to seize and hold it. The Bull had no direct results, but it 
no doubt contributed to the further development of the Reformation 
after Henry’s death. The lecturer lightly over Edward's 
reign, during which Somerset and Cranmer were at the head of 
affairs, merely observing that, while their Protestant policy pro- 
voked here | revolts among the people, the clergy was the 0 
which most readily succumbed to every fresh change. From Mary’s 
ill-omened reign Dr. Dollinger dates, correctly enough we believe, 
the true origin of English Protestantism. ‘Till then the nation 
had remained at heart Catholic. It needed a stronger hand than 
Edward’s and a more persuasive voice than Cranmer’s to convert 
it to the new faith. d the impulse came from without, and 
from the fiercest assailant of that faith, “the terrible Paul IV.,” as 
the lecturer calls him, “ who saw the only salvation for Italy and 
the world in the prisons and piles of the Inquisition.” It was 
under the en oe of his legate, Cardinal Pole, who was the real 
ruler of England both in religious and temporal matters, that 
the terrible persecution broke out in which three hundred 
lives were sacrificed in the space of three years. Dr. Dél- 
_— considers that Pole, who was himself accused of heresy, 
and who had certainly at an earlier period of his life been one of 
the most zealous of the reforming party at Rome, with Sadolet, 
Contarini, and Caraffa (afterwards Paul IV.)—men who desired to 
mediate between the adherents of the old and the new theology— 
took this way of clearing his reputation for orthodoxy. He is so 
accurate a writer that we should scruple to say he is mistaken, 
and we are of course aware that both Mr. Froude and Dr. Hook 
may be quoted on the same side. But we confess that we 
should like to see some stronger proof of Pole’s active complicity 
with the burning policy than has _ been produced, and we h 
Dr. Déllinger enter more fully into the question when his 
lectures come to be published im ertenso. That he is —- 
right in his comment on the results there can be no doubt at all, 
It is undoubtedly true that hundreds of thousands of Protestant 
books spread over the length and breadth of England would not 
have done so much to further the cause as the fires of Smithfield, 
and that the flame then lighted has burnt on, according to 


The Saturday Review. 

us with a weight and character of its own, as the criticism of an : 
outsider who is also a man of poem learning and 
breadth both of mind and sympathy. e have only as 
yet, it is true, the report of the lectures in the Allgemeine 
Zeitung to go by, but it seems to be a pretty full report, 
and we shall probably not run any risk of misinterpreting 
the author’s meaning in our use of it. We ma gw that : 
Dr. Déllinger had spoken in earlier lectures of. the Reforma- 
tion a as_a European movement, and especially of its 
two chief leaders, Luther and Calvin. In the present discourse 
he is dealing with the English Reformation exclusively, and as its 
history illustrates the subsequent position of the Church of Eng- 
land and the state of parties within her ver And he very pro- 
perly begins by pointing out that England was, in one sense, ‘ 
peculiarly aegeel to receive the seed transplanted from Germany : 
to her shores, and that not so much from the teaching of those 
“precursors of the Reformation,” Wicliffe and the Lollards, : 
ahs seem never to have achieved any wide or permanent influ- 
ence in the country, as from the half-ecclesiastical, half-poli- se 
tical antagonism to Roman tyranny and extortion which had 
constantly found expression from the lips of our Kings and Parlia- 
ments since the end of the thirteenth century. 
| 
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Latimer’s dying prophecy, to this day. “If the hatred of every- 
thing which England calls Popery shows itself stronger and 
deeper after‘three centuries than in any other land, Queen Mary 
and her advisers are its authors, though it was no doubt con- 
firmed afterwards by the Gunpowder Plot.” 

The great mass of the qeeatee was, however, still Catholic 
on the accession of Elizabeth, and, had Julius III. lived three 
years longer, or Pius IV. sueceeded to the Papal throne a year 
sooner, the new Queen, who was at first undecided in her religious 
attitude, would probably have come to an understanding with Rome. 
But Paul IV., once a member of the reforming party, had adopted 
the spirit as well as the name of the Pope who deposed 
Henry VIII. He met her overtures with a peremptory claim to 


the absolute disposal of the English throne, and a denial of her | 


legitimacy ; and in the famous Bull Cum ea <Apostolatis officio, 
recapitulated and even exaggerated the extremest pretensions of 
the haughtiest of his predecessors. Elizabeth replied by the 
Oath of Supremacy, which Dr. Dollinger observes that only 189 
out of the 9,400 clergy refused ; and he justly contrasts their tame 
submission with the courage of the thousands who sacrificed the‘r 
benefices rather than acquiesce in the Puritan changes under the 
Commonwealth, and of the two thousand Puritan ministers who 
refused to submit to the restored Episcopal Church in 1662. This 
must, however, refer to a somewhat later period in Elizabeth’s reign, 
when the feud between Papists and Protestants had grown irrecon- 
cilable ; for the Government at first was anxious not to push matters 
to extremities, and in 1559 only 806 of the clergy took the Oath 
of Supremacy, some declining, but the great majority simply 
absenting themselves, and their absence being quietly connived at. 


Many of them, indeed, continued for some years to say the Latin | 


mass in private, if not in public, while some combined the Latin 
and English forms. The bishops, however, who could not be thus 
passed over, were less compliant than under Henry VIII, and 
with a few exceptions stood their ground; and accordingly “new 


| 


bishops were appointed, and validly ordained according to eccle- | 
siastical rules, so that the episcopal succession was not then in- | 


terrupted.” The Liturgy of Edward VL, altered in a Catholic 
sense—the lecturer of course means the Second Liturgy—was 
again imposed by law, and the Thirty-nine Articles, “ containing 
substantially the Protestant doctrines, but in a modified and con- 
ciliatory form”; and thus the edifice of the English Episcopal 


Church was completed. It differed from all the Reformed | 


Churehes of the Continent, but Elizabeth was more and more 


driven by political exigencies, as the head of the Protestant | v 
| matter; and yet, perhaps, on the whole their beasts have no 


interest in Europe, to seek union with them. Meanwhile 


seminaries for training English priests “in the strictest Catholic | 
system” were established on the Continent, and these semi- | 


narists, together with Jesuit missionaries, began to be intro- 
duced into the country in 1570, up to which time the 
great mass of English Catholics had regularly attended the esta- 
blished worship. But in that year Pius V., who had been among 
the fiercest of inquisitors, and, according to the Roman Breviary, 
was expressly raised by God to the Papal throne to crush heretics, 
put out the Buil Jn Cand Domint, which left his English 
adherents no choice between rebellion and apostasy. It anathema- 
tized not only the Queen herself, but all oc acknowledged her 
sovereignty, “so that all Catholics who did not rebel were ex- 
communicated, and it must have appeared to be the one object of 
this Pope, who had already tried to get the Queen assassinated, 
to stir up a general insurrection and bloody civil war in England.” 
A series of plots, conspiracies, and rebellions followed, and the 
Queen’s life “* was daily threatened, and more so than any other in 
Europe,” the design of the Romanizers being to place Philip of 
Spain on the throne. In 1585, when the Armada was fitted out, 
Sixtus V. issued a fresh Bull of excommunication and deposition 
against Elizabeth. “ Iu view of these acts and Bulls of his pre- 
decessors, a later Pope, Urban VIII, (1623) declared that it was 
those Popes, Paul IL, Pius V.,and Sixtus V., who were responsible 
for the loss of England to the faith.” 

The English Government naturally enough met these measures 
by severe laws against the missionary priests, and several of them 
were executed, but always, it was alleged, on political, not religious, 
grounds. And Dr. Dillinger admits the grange of the plea. They 
were asked at first whether they would obey the Pope or their own 
Sovereigu in civil matters, and those who replied in the latter sense 
were spared. But the Jesuits had systematized their doctrine of 


tyrannicide, and were teaching it far and wide by writing and | 
word of mouth; and every monarch deposed by the Pope became | 


.at once an usurper and tyrant. Nor was the doctrine a mere ab- 


stract theory, as was shown by the murder of Henry LIL. of | 


France, the irequent attempts on the life of Henry IV. and the 
Prince of Orange, and the “ Satanic ” Gunpowder Plot, in which 


English Jesuits were deeply implicated. And hence English | 


Catholics were required, under James L, to abjure the deposing 
wer, and the might of murdering princes excommunicated or 
eprived by the Pope, as a condition of toleration. But Paul V. 
forbade them to take the oath on pain of being refused the 
sacraments, aud Bellarmine composed a work expressly devoted 
to proving its unlawfulness. To James himself, who wished 
to cultivate friendly relations with the Court of Rome, Paul V. 
replied that to deny the deposing power was heresy. It is not 
wonderful that the Catholics, who at the accession of Elizabeth 
had formed the immense majority of the population, should have 
dwindled by 1630, according to their own reckoning, to 150,000, 
notwithstanding all the labours and sufferings of the Seminary 
priests who had striven for above half a century to fan the dying 


flame. Their unhappy condition, with treason ici 
sedulously taught by their Jesuit instructors and imposed on 

as articles of faith, was again and again urged on the attention of 
the Curia, but in vain. Rome was inexqrable. Innocent X,, in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, repeated the Sentence of 
his predecessors against all English Catholics who took the oath 
of allegiance ; “the right of the Popes to depose kings, absolyg 
from their oaths, and enjoin rebellion was preseryeq 
inviolate.” 

The English Reformation was thus, according to Dr, Dali 
from first to last, the act, not of England, but of Rome. It was 
forced on the Government, and through the Government on the 
nation—and that in the main against its religious convictiong— 
by the Popes themselves. The original breach occasioned under 
Henry VILL. by the affair of the divorce was rendered irreparable 
by the suicidal violence of Paul III; the temporary restoration 
of Catholicism under Mary only paved the way for the conversion 
of the nation to Protestantism through the burning poliey of 
Paul IV., who also forced Elizabeth against her will into an attj. 
tude of definite antagonism; Pius V. and Sixtus V. made 
Catholicism in England synonymous with treason, and their 
successors continued, in spite of all entreaty and remop- 
strance, to enforce the connexion under pain of excomnuni- 
cation, And thus, without any commanding moral impulse guch 
as was given in Germany by Luther, without a single theologian 
of mark among the reformed divines, or a single man of ¢op- 
spicuous learning or piety among the reforming bishops, the national 
religion was transformed during less than half of a single reign 
from Catholicism to Puritanism. The subsequent development of 
the English Church, and of the reactionary movement instituted 
by “ the Laudian school, the precursor of the Oxford or Ritualistie 
school of to-day,” opens up a fresh chapter in the history of the 
religious life of England, which we cannot enter upon here, but 
which the lecturer has discussed with his wonted candour and 
penetration, aud with a minute acquaintance, as rare as it is 
remarkable, with circumstances and modes of thought of which 
he can have had no personal experience. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


C! IIEF among the shifting signposts that mark the advance of 
civilization is the tone of a people with regard to the treat- 
ment of animals. Savages, as a rule, have little feeling in the 


cause for complaint. For good or for evil, they share the lot of their 
masters. An Indian’s mustang may be overridden, an Esqui- 
maux dog may be overtasked ; ‘but there is much of the dolce far 
niente in their existence. For a great part of the year they revel 
in the grazing of unlimited a land, or gorge themselves on the 
refuse of superabundant fish. As for African poultry and Poly- 
nesian pigs, their existence may be regarded as infinitely more 
enviable than that of their masters. They are suffered to fatten in 
peace, while their owners are slaughtering, capturing, and torturing 
each other in internecine strife. if they do occasionally fall as an 
offering to the fetish, the pangs of a lingering death are not regarded 
as part of the acceptable sacrifice to the deity, and in blissful un- 
consciousness they meet the sharp stroke of the priestly knife. It 
is rather in the intermediate stage that animals are worse off, when 
men get overcrowded, receive arts and laws, and begin to take 
order with themselves. A want of elbow-room leads to a str 

for existence, and is followed by a craving for artificial 
excitement. Dumb animals go to the wall; they are over-worked 
and under-fed. There is no educated opinion to take them under 
its protection; there are no special laws to protect them from 
ill-usage. Hence, as men are forbidden to compel their fellows 
to play at murder, as the populace is denied the satisfaction of 
gloating over human forms writhing in a blood-stained arena, | 
fall back on the next best thing, and entertain themselves wil 
bull-fights, cock-fights, and Roman horse-races. We English 
have certainly earned the right to speak on this subject, and » 
the course of a generation or two have made some progress iB 
humanity. Public feeling has set strongly against all that savour 
overtly of inhumanity; we have passed some stringent laws 
the same sénse, and can boast an energetic and well-organized 
Society whose object is to enforce them. And yet we ref 
perhaps speak with the more persuasiveness since we have li 
right to give ourselves girs of superiority. It is not so very long 
ago that badger-baiting, dog-fighting, and cock-fighting held re 
cognized rank among our “ manly” sports. The cock-fight, 
indeed, was far more of an institution among our magnates than 
the training-stable is nowadays, inasmuch as the birds could be 
bred, fed, trained, and fought more cheaply and easily than horses. 
We say nothing of the prize-ring ; for those who entered it ranked 
by courtesy as something better than the brutes, and, to do them 
justice, they sometimes were so. The English upper classes wom 
guilty of practising fashionable, systematic, and gratuitous one 
and yet one thing we may fairly urge in extenuation, A ce 
rough spirit of fairplay presided at these “ amusements” The 
animals were paired before they were pitted; the men W 
matched and fought them generally delighted in sports that ex 
them to hardship and danger. A typical patron of the Ring anf 
everything sporting was probably “a proper man of his hands 
himself, had often proved his manhood in fair give-and-take ‘ ht 
and had strained highly-trained nature over severe and 
sporting labours. 
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This, we conceive, is where we may really have cause for 
self. ion in contrasting ourselves with our neighbours. 
The Southern races, notably Italians and Spaniards, please them- 
gelves with spectacles where cruelty is the object, not a mere 
jncident. We do them no injustice in saying so ; it has been an 
jmmemorial tradition of their training, and ancient and con- 
temporary history can be quoted in proof of it, As the effeminate 
Roman t of the Lower Empire, floating in purple and fragran 
with essences, lolled critically over the arena where hardy bar- 

were matched in the eg hat where helpless 
martyrs were being rent limb from limb by Libyan lions and 
Hyrcanian tigers, so the Romans of our day gather from palaces 
qs from hovels to the horse-races at a holiday blessed by his 
Holiness, and often graced by his sacred presence. We know 
what those horse-races are; we have often heard of them, if 
we have not seen them—a dozen or so of miserable screws, 
geared to death as they gallop over greasy pavements between 
yelling crowds, till they scarcely feel the s with the spikes 
that swing from their trappings and gore their flanks. In the 
same way the modern Iberian exch the excitement of cards 
and rattling rowleaus at the club for the comfortable seat where 
he can calmly abandon himself to his sensations as the slow 
drama of the bull-fight works on to its inevitable termination. 
Unlike the game- and the British bull-dog, both Roman 
horses and Spanish bulls are made par to minister to 
ures which they never share. The horses are in abject terror 
when they are not in mortal po The bull enters, morose, 
shy, and sullen, to be goaded slowly into the ungovernable 
mage that betrays him to the organized attack of his enemies. 
The game can have but a single ending. Let the bull charge as 
lantly as he will, he must at last be trailed out ignominiously 
at the tail of the mules. No grace is given him, even if he gladden 
the hearts of the crowded ring with the sight of a dozen of dis- 
embowelled horses, spurred staggering about the arena to the 
udits of bright-eyed beauties. It seems to us to be pushing 
charity to absurdity to say that a people is not deliberately cruel 
when, from the highest to the lowest, it encourages sports like 
these. It is quite another thing, however, to assert that the public 
may not be brought to think and act differently, although, when 
immemorial practices of this sort are pone education must 
necessarily be a work of time. 

When these are the national sports, it follows almost necessarily 
that the brutes will have small consideration shown them in 
matters that concern the everyday business of life. We can youch 
from personal experience that the Zimes’ Correspondent who has 
been writing lately on this subject from Rome rather tones matters 
down than exaggerates them. For instance, he mentions with a 
disereet reserve the assurance given him by an acquaintance that it is 
the Italian agg to skin kids alive for the sake of enhancing the 
quality of the skin. We recollect an Italian cook of prepossessing 
exterior, and with excellent testimonials to character, and to all 
appearance @ most respectable person, who owned to habitually 

ing rabbits alive. She chanced to be detected in the act, 
owing to the heartrending cries of the wretched animals, and 
certainly she could neither plead thoughtlessness nor doubt that 
they were suffering acutely. As for horses, Italy is their Inferno. 
An average vetturino animal would fancy himself transported to 
ise if he woke in the shafts of a London four-wheeler. 
ou may see in regular employment gaunt skeletons whose 
anatomy seems to work by Bs posthumous vitality as continues 
motion in a guillotined trunk or a decapitated eel. They have 
just sufficient flesh on their bones to tempt the poisonous horse- 
that swarm in the rich Lombard lowlands or invigorate their 
venom in the lower ranges of the Alps. Frequently you see them 
obviously lame when starting on a journey of a week’s duration. 
Often you may detect the twitch and shudder each time the 
miserable animal raises and bends its broken knee. How they 
sustain even such animation as they show on the wretched 
sustenance they are supplied with, is a standing mystery to the 
traveller who observes them from the coupé of his lumbering 
vehicle. He may suffer in their sufferings, yet, humane as he 
may be, what can he do but go home to England? If he appeals 
to the vetturino’s feelings, or even to his interests, the man 
would only laugh in his face, unless influenced by the idea of 
the buona-mano. So long as he is temporary master of the unhappy 
cattle, the stranger may procure them some alleviation of their 
Tt If he elect to repudiate his contract and forfeit his 
money, he knows that they will have to work on all the same in less 
considerate service. If he try his luck with another carriage- 
master, it is more than likely that he will not change for the 
t. Yet beneath the horse of the vetturino are lower depths 
still. Take, for instance, such promiscuous carriages as the 
Neapolitan corricolo, The vetturino permits his horse to have 
his siesta ; the corricolo driver, never. ‘The former must perforce 
Set some limits to his load; the latter none whatever. With 

ts and peasant women sitting three or four deep in the loft 

ly, With men and lads clustered along the shafts like flies, wit 
children heaped in the net below like oranges, the corricolo 
horse is condemned to a perpetual shambling gallop, fore and 
legs alternately doing the work by spasmodic jerks. To be 
Site they move on roads that would be tolerable but for the 
clouds of dust that stifle their panting lungs. There they have 
advantage of their brethren whose lot is cast in cities. The 
sttanger in Rome, where the taste for riding is so prevalent, would 
as soon think of taking his morning canter on the ice of the 
fine as of trusting himself on horseback within the city 


ites. He performs the city part of his picnic journey to Ostia or 


i 

eii in a four-wh Thus co ensures the safety of 
his own legs and ribs, separating his fate from that of the 
horses that draw him. lipping about on smooth pave- 
ments, in perpetual peril of a strain, no wonder that Roman 
horses get nervous. Even the most fortunate of them, those sleek 
animals which amble in the coaches with the symbolical umbrella 
overhead, seem to get an anxious look about the eyes. It can 
only be the repose of the annual villeggiatura that keeps them in 
tolerable condition, for elsewhere they can know no peace of 
mind from the time they are taken up from the breeding-grounds 
of the Campagna. As for the less lucky beasts, born in or de- 
scended into the hard service of the Roman plebs, sprains and 
strains go for nothing with them, They must stumble along 
in life till nature shakes itself to pieces. 
_ In short, there is so much to be done by an Italian Society for 
the suppression of cruelty to animals, that we can well understand 
philanthropists shrinking back in discouragement. Their field is co- 
extensive with the Peninsula, It would be invidious, if not 
impossible, to institute prosecutions for acts that are of hourly, if 
not inevitable, occurrence. You must have horse labour in Rome, 
and until Rome is entirely repaved the Roman horses must suffer 
horribly. It would be impossible to license Neapolitan corricoli 
to carry only a limited number of passengers without exciting the 
lazzaroni and contadini to rise under some modern Masaniello. 
Unless you are prepared to restore the terrace gardens of the 
a to their natural barrenness you cannot compel a peasant 
who has nothing but furze and cabbage-stalks to feed his starving 
donkey properly. Yet the fact of the evil being so grave and so 
general should only be an argument the more for dealing with 
it. Everything must have a beginning, and the natural beginning 
is to preach down from higher places to popular opinion by precept 
and example. In England we boast with some reason of our 
humanity, yet there are blots enough lingering in our social 
system in contempt of sentiment or defiance of law. Were our 
horses houyhnhnms, they would have plenty of scope for agitation 
in vindication of their rights. The grand steeple-chase of 
the season shows a list of casualties which*might have shocked any 
unsophisticated Southerner who assisted at it. We too often parc 
and starve our cattle as they travel to market. A good deal of 
needless maiming and crippling goes on at our battues, and the 
middle of the nineteenth century has witnessed the introduction 
of pigeon-shooting as a fashionable entertainment for the fair 
sex. Still, in spite of all, we have laws on the statute-hook 
which we are willing to enforce, and there is no question as to 
the tone of English public feeling. If the Italians mean to 
assert the position in civilization to which they are entitled to 
— they may as well decide on promptly starting in the path 
which they must surely tread sooner or later 


KIRKSTALL, 


beer: great Cistercian movement of the twelfth century has 
left its mark in a singular way on the taste and speech of the 
nineteenth. The companions of St. Bernard are the men who, if 
they have not, like Sultan Mahmoud, supplied us with ruined 
villages, have at least supplied us with ruined abbeys. We believe 
that there is a class by no means small among articulate-speaking 
men to whom the word “abbey” simply means “ruin,” except 
perhaps when the name is transferred to houses built “in the 
abbey style,” which commonly means that they have pointed 
windows without any tracery. What is thought of “abbeys” in 
such an exceptional state as those of Westminster and Bath it is 
not for us to guess. It is so distinctly understood that an abbey, 
to be an abbey, must be unroofed and have its walls broken 
down, that it is not unnaturally inferred that every building in 
such a state must be an abbey. A castle is perhaps an exception. 
We do not remember to have heard of Caernarvon or Chepstow 
Abbey. Otherwise abbeys are ruins, and ruins are abbeys. What 
people think the abbeys were before they were ruined, or whether 
they think that they were, like some freaks of modern caprice, 
built as ruins from the beginning, is a mystery too deep to be 
pried into. 

All this mainly comes of the Cistercians, A ruined abbey is 
commonly a Cistercian abbey. The rule is not universal, but it 
is near enough to make it a presumption that a monastic ruin of 
the regulation kind is Cistercian. The older houses, the Benedic- 
tine houses, for the most part either arose in towns, or else towns 
rose around them. Now in a town a genuine picturesque ruined 
abbey can hardly be. The practical necessities of town life cannot 
afford to devote any large space of ground to the pious contem- 
plation of ruins, And the picturesque associations of the 
genuine “abbey” are hardly possible in the midst of a busy 
centre of men. The great mass of the Benedictine buildings have 


. therefore either utterly perished or else exist, wholly or partially, 


as cathedral or parochial churches, The large class of churches 
which were divided between the monks and the parishioners 
supplied that class of mutilated buildings where the nave 
is standing and the choir has perished. But a Benedictine 
church, neither destroyed nor preserved nor cut in half, but 
surviving in the form of a picturesque ruined abbey, though 
erhaps not absolutely unknown, is certainly far from common. 
Te was the Cistercian movement of the twelfth century 
which covered the vales and river-sides of England with those 
religious houses which still exist in the form of the “ruined 
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abbeys” of popular speech. That movement in England was the 
counterpart of the Benedictine movement in Normandy a hundred 
earlier. Then we read that no Norman nobleman thought 
is estate perfect unless he had planted a colony of monks in some 
corner or other of it. So it was in England, especially in Northern 
England, in the days of the Cistercian reform. The causes which 
gave the movement a special vogue in Northern England are 
obvious. Northumberland was left almost without monks through 
the whole time between the coming of the Danes and the coming 
of the Normans. A few Benedictine foundations arose in the 
period of the Conquest itself. The hut of a wanderer from 
Auxerre grew by William’s own help into the great minster of 
Selby. dwine and his companions from Winchcombe revived 
the monastic life at Jarrow and Monk-Wearmouth, and from 
them the Benedictine rule spread to the great church of Durham 
itself, The metropbdlitan church at York always remained secular, 
but,just beyond the walls of old Eboracum, Earl Siward’s church 
of St. Olaf of Galmanho grew into the Abbey of St. Mary. This 
was about all between Trent and Tyne—a contrast indeed to the 
crowd of great monastic houses in that diocese of Worcester from 
which Ealdwine set forth and with which the see of York long 
kept up so close a connexion. The land indeed lay open as the 
chosen field for the new monastic movement. Yorkshire, with 
its hills, and dales, and rivers, its natural wastes and the artificial 
wastes created by the stern policy of the Conqueror, was ready 
made to be occupied by Cistercian settlements. The monks of the 
new rule deliberately shunned the haunts of men. Whether they 
deliberately sought for scenes of natural beauty may be doubted ; 
but at all events they stumbled upon them. When men set out to 
seek uninhabited places where the two great necessaries of wood 
and water are to be found in plenty, the chances are that, 
whether they design it or not, the sites which they light upon 
will turn out to be highly picturesque. The Cistercians occupied 
wildernesses, and they carried with them agriculture and the arts. 
But it rarely es that a Cistercian abbey became the nucleus 
of a town, like the more ancient houses of Peterborough and Crow- 
land. The growth of modern towns has sometimes invaded the 
Cistercian retreats, but while the monasteries lasted, the Cister- 
cians probably discouraged the growth of younger towns, just as 
they avoided choosing the older towns as a dwelling-place. Hence 
it follows that the Cistercian monasteries have seldom been, like 
the Benedictine, either entirely swept away or preserved, wholly 
or partially, as existing churches. Sometimes they have become 
private dwelling-places, as at Woburn and Newstead. But more 
commonly their skeletons or ghosts survive in the form of ruined 
abbeys. They have been unroofed and dismantled, but it has 
seldom been the interest of any one wholly to pull them down. For 
the same reasons, the ruined Cistercian abbey commonly preserves its 
monastic buildings in a more perfect state than any other. When 
a Benedictine monastery survives as a parish church, its domestic 
buildings have commonly utterly vanished; now and then some 
fragment is turned to lay uses. When it survives as a cathedral 
church, the monastic buildings have been cut up into canons’ 
houses. The Cistercian houses commonly still keep their refec- 
tories, dormitories, and the rest, neglected, ruined, mutilated, it 
may be, but at least not turned into prebendal drawing-rooms and 
nurseries. 

The result of this peculiar destiny of the Cistercian houses 
has been that they have won a higher place in popular estimation 
than they in strictness deserve. Few Cistercian churches were 
absolutely of the first rank. Fountains stands almost alone in 
having any claim to rank alongside of Benedictine churches like 
Gloucester, Peterborough, and Glastonbury. But, while they at- 
tract the common observer by their picturesque sites and by the 
vague charm which seems to attach to their ruined state, they 
supply the scientific inquirer with better opportunities than can be 
had anywhere else of studying the domestic arrangements of a 
monastery. And the churches themselves, though not rivalling 
the vast scale of the episcopal and greater abbatial churches, con- 
stantly present forms of the highest architectural beauty. A large 
proportion of them are builtin the purest form of the graceful style 
of the thirteenth century. Others belong to a somewhat earlier 
time, in cases where churches have been preserved which date 
from the first foundation of the monasteries in the twelfth cen- 
tury. As belonging to the later days of Romanesque, they supply 
excellent studies of the stages by which that style gradually gave 
way to the fully developed forms of Gothic art. 

Among this earlier class a high place must be given to the 
well-known abbey of Kirkstall. Its picturesque site on a hill- 
side gently sloping to the Aire is now hardly clear of the smoke 
of Leeds and its suburbs; at the time of its foundation the place 
must have been a wilderness. It was chosen, like so many 
other monastic sites, as being rich in the two great monastic 
necessaries of wood and water. It is described in the local 
history as “locus nemorosus et frugibus infecundus, locus bonis 
fere destitutus, praeter ligna et lapides et vallem amcenam cum 
aqua fluminis que vallis medium preterfluebat.” But, as at Bec 
and in so many other cases, the site on which the monastery was 
finally fixed was not that which had been first chosen. The 
history, which will be found in the fifth volume of the Monasticon, 
is well worth reading, as an example of the difficulties and vicis- 
situdes which seem always to haw betes the early years of a newly 
founded monastery. For our purpose it is enough to say that the 
existing pers are Kirkstall Abbey, of the foundation of Henry 
of Lacy, a grandson of the famous Ibert of Domesday, were begun 


in 1152 by the first Abbot, Alexander, who had 


Fountains, and who led his spiritual colony from that monastery 
itself then a foundation of only about twenty years’ standing, * 
their new home at Kirkstall. Abbot Alexander sate for thi 
years, and we read that within that time he carried on archi 
works with remarkable zeal and success. He was able during hig 
lifetime to build all the chief buildings of the monaste: 


in a per. 
manent form. He built the church, cloister, chapter- oul hes 
dormitories, two refectories, and the other buildings that were 


needed. In the words of the history :— 

In diebus illis erecta sunt edificia de Kirkestall ex lapide et lignis 
Ecclesia videlicet et utrumque dormitorium, monachorum scilicet et con. 
versorum, utrumque etiam refectorium, claustrum, et capitulum et alie 
officine infra abbatiam necessarix, et heec omnia tegulis optime cooperta, 

The Abbot was unusually lucky in being able to carry out 

t works during a roe, ee, Sell ew first abbots lag 
order lived, like Alexander and the more famous Herlwin of 
to see their societies so thoroughly organized and possessed of guch 
a perfect and elaborate set of buildings. And we may count him 
lucky also in that so large a portion of his work still exists for oy 
own study. The church of Kirkstall, as it arose between 1152 
and 1182, has never been rebuilt, nor has it been very 
either altered or mutilated. The ground-plan remains ag its 
founder designed it. The chief later changes were the insertion 
of some Perpendicular windows, especially a emg one at the east 
end, some of the usual tampering with the gables, and the raisj 
of the single central tower. This last addition was most likely the 
cause of the only important mutilation. About 1792 a large 
of the tower fell, leaving the tower itself in a strangely shattered 
state, and of course crushing a great deal of the central part of the 
church. Otherwise it would seem that the church had hard} 
suffered at all beyond the process of unroofing, which, we sup 
is of itself enough to raise any building to the rank of a ruin, 
The church is therefore near y perfect, and it bears in all its 
fulness the impress of the date and circumstances under which 
it arose. It is just’ such a church as we should expect to 
be built by a brotherhood of a young order whose zeal was 
still warm. It is plain and stern, but in no way rude or 
unfinished. The simplicity of the ground-plan is thoroughly 
Cistercian. The eastern limb is short, the choir having occupied 
the space under the tower and the two eastern bays of the 
western limb. There are no choir-aisles, no surrounding eha 
no projecting Juady Chapel or procession path in any form, nothi 
but three chapels projecting from the east side of each transe 
divided from one another and from the eastern limb by maid 
walls, and giving a dark, stern, and cavernous look to the whole 
eastern part of the church. Allowing for a few later insertions, 
the style of architecture throughout the church, and through a 
large part of the domestic buildings, is altogether uniform, and is 
plainly the unaltered work of Abbot Alexander. It shows that 
stage of the transition when the pointed arch had come into 
general use for constructive purposes, but when it had not yet 
been applied to the arches of smaller and decorative openings. 
Throughout the church of Kirkstall all the constructive arches, 
the pier arches and the arches of the vaulting, are pointed with- 
out a single exception. The arches of the doors and windows 
and the other smaller arches, equally without exception, remain 
round. This rule, so strictly followed in the church itself, is nos 
quite so strictly followed in the contemporary conventual 
buildings, but it may fairly be looked upon as the rule of the 
architect throughout. The same plainness and severity which we 
see in the ground-plan we also see in the side elevations. Each 
bay consists simply of the tad arch and of a single clerestory 
window pierced in the wall above. There is no triforium- 
stage between the arcade and the clerestory, nor are the clerestory 
windows provided with any subordinate arches, nor is any passage 
made among them. But, on the other hand, though the triforium 
is wanting, we do not find that bare space between the arcade 
and the clerestory which we find in many churches of the 
German Romanesque, an@ at home in the later Cistercian 
church of Tintern. Such an arrangement, unless it is filled 
up with the mosaics of Ravenna, always looks bare, unfinished, 
and inharmonious. It always shows a lack of design, while at 
Kirkstall there is no lack of design, though there is throughout a 
seemingly intentional lack of ornament. The aisles, the small 
chapels, and the eastern limb were vaulted ; the nave was not; the 
fact that the eastern limb is vaulted shows that the lack of vault- 
ing in the nave is intentional, and not owing to want of skill or 
daring enough to vault so wide aspace. While the first fervour 
of Cistercian zeal was still warm, it was probably deemed @ 
duty to do well whatever needed to be done at all, but a vault and 
a triforium were most likely looked on as needless luxuries. 

The domestic remains at Kirkstall are very large, and in some 
points puzzling. As far as we can make out, they have never beep 
thoroughly examined and mapped out as they deserve to be. If 
they have ever so been done, we shall be glad to learn the fact and 
to see the book in which it is done. The two dormitories of Abbot 
Alexander are plainly enough to be seen, that of the monks 
attached to the south transept, and that of the conversi parallel to 
it on the west side of the cloister. The double refectory may also 
be seen on the south of the cloister, parallel to the nave. But 
there seem to have been a good many changes in this part of the 
buildings, changes not only due to alterations of later date, but to 
changes of design while the work was going on. This is not 
place to examine puzzles of this sort in detail, but it is aw 
which should be thoroughly wrought out by local inquirers, 


Prior of | rather we would not recommend it to local inquirers only. The 
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<anmination would be quite worthy even of the hand which has 
called up again the domestic buildings of Christ Church, Canter- 


us THE THEATRES. 
uction of Cymbeline at the Queen’s Theatre is, we 
I ink, the most successful a pees revival that has been 
secomplished at that house. We expected much from Miss 
Hodson in the part of Imogen, and we are bound to say that she 
our expectations. An audience of Sh e in Easter 
week is likely to be drawn more from the lower than the middle 
and upper class of playgoers; and it surely is a sign of healthy 
taste among the mass of Londoners that all the cheaper yee of 
this theatre should be filled to overflowing with orderly and atten- 
tive listeners. There is, generally speaking, no lack of intelligence 
jn pit or galleries; but something was wanting either in speakers 
or oe in the scene where King Cymbeline refuses to pay 
tribute to Augustus Cesar. The words— 
Britain is 
A world by itself; and we will nothing pay 
For wearing our own noses— 


in homely language a popular sentiment which might be 
thought specially appropriate to present circumstances. With 
this exception the audience showed itself fully appreciative of the 
rmance, and in particular it was obvious that they suppressed 
their tendency to applaud Imogen in order not to lose a word she 
uttered. Their silence was thus a greater compliment than noisy 
demonstrations of approval. 

We should not have selected this play as specially suitable for 
revival. It labours under the disadvantage of speaking plainly of 
that which in so many modern plays is more or less obscurely 
indicated. The subject is unpleasant, and only the grace and 
tenderness of Imogen renders the story of Iachimo’s false accusa- 
tion interesting. This age is sufficiently familiar with adultery, 
actual or imputed, but it is still able to feel disgust at a wager by 
a husband on the result of an assault on his wife’s chastity. 
Shakspeare has, however, contrived to commend both Imogen and 
Posthumus powerfully to our sympathy before he aqprennion that 

of their adventures which might shock us. ost the first 

words they speak are these :— 

Imo. My dearest husband, 
You must be gone; and I shall here abide the hourly shot 
Of angry eyes; not comforted to live, 
But that there is this jewel in the world 
That I may see again. 

Post. My queen! my mistress! 

Oh lady, weep no more, I will remain 
The loyal’st husband that did e’er plight troth. 


It is very high praise to say of any actor in the part of Post- 
humus that the love of Im can be lavished on him in this 
scene without absurdity. The more perfectly she does her part 
the more intolerable would be any shortcoming in his. There are 
scenes later in the play in which a skilful actor may more strongly 
move his audience, but the impression made by this first scene is 
likely to be indelible ; and even when Imogen is absent from the 
stage, she is present to the memory to supply a standard by which 
Wwe measure every word, look, and gesture of the man who should 
be worthy of such a woman’s love. It is proper that Posthumus, 
asa devoted husband, should say to his charming wife :— 

Im self did exchange for yo 


But these words ought not to be too manifestly true. The | 


management is fortunate in possessing in Mr. George Rignold an 
actor who has done well be has this 
theatre. His appearance as Posthumus in this scene is all that 
can be desired, and if there are one or two passages in other 
scenes to which he is hardly equal, it must be owned that they 
are very difficult. Only actors of the highest genius arrive ata 
mastery of their art while yet retaining that physical perfection of 
manly strength and beauty which is inseparable from our ideal of 
the British hero Posthumus. Veteran playgoers tell us that the 
elder Kean was, and always will be, unsurpassed in the character 
of Othello, and yet we think that he pay ine had some difficulty 
in the first act in persuading the audience that Desdemona could 
fallin love with him. Doubtless when it comes to concentrated 
passion, as where he says, “I'll tear her all to pieces,” Kean 
could produce an effect upon his audience which is utterly unap- 
— by his many imitators, and which, indeed, they should 

earnestly advised not to attempt. Ifthey are so fortunate’ as 
to possess what Homer calls the very glorious gifts of the Gods, 
they had better trust to them, and leave nature to do that part of 
the work to which such art as they have attained is manifestly 
unequal. If once the sympathy of an audience is fully enlisted by 
Othello or Posthumus, it may with moderate skill be preserved 
until the curtain falls. The love of Imogen for her banished 
husband can hardly fail to make him interesting, especially if he 
shows something of the quality of the oak to which so fair a 
plant might cling. The poetry of these early scenes belongs to 
the common life of ordinary people. The play is indeed emi- 
nently British. The story, the sentiments, the scenery, and above 
all the birds and flowers which adorn it, are all native, and in 
the best sense homely. Imogen had “ most pretty things to say ” 
when her leave-taking was interrupted. She. would have made 

osthumus swear fidelity, and say his prayers at the same hour 


as she says hers, and would have given him a parting kiss between 
two words; but then 

And like the tyrannous breathing of the N 

If the play had been produced one week earlier, the force of this 


illustration would have been felt by every shivering witness of 
to Mr. er, whose rience as @ stage villain is probably 
and the in which he es Posthumus to 


make a wager with him on his wife’s tity is very effective. 
“Tf you buy ladies’ flesh at a million a drachm, you cannot pre- 
serve it from tainting.” This opinion might well displease the 
husband of a modern Imogen ; but he would hardly imitate Post- 
humus in his manner of meer However, we must grant 
something to dramatic exigency. e scene in Imogen’s chamber 
would be impossible without the wager, and therefore we must 
tolerate a sort of collusion between husband and would-be 
co-respondent which is pee unparalleled in the Divorce Court. 
It is a remarkable proof of the superiority which Shakspeare gene- 
rally preserved over his age that, while he makes Iachimo in this 
chamber scene depict in glowing ge the beauty of the 
sleeping Imogen, he avoids using any word which would offend a 
modern ear. This speech is excellently spoken by Mr. Ryder, and 
as he returns with his prize, the bracelet, to the chest, and shuts 
down the lid, the beautiful song, “ Hark, hark, the lark” is heard 
beneath the chamber window. The silence of night or earliest 
dawn, in which ag or eg his villany, is broken by that 
delicious chorus, “ My lady sweet, arise!” e do not think this 
scene was ever better managed on any , and it deserved and 
obtained the profound attention of the audience, 

The disagreeable portion of this play is confined within the first 
half of it. Iachimo produces the stolen bracelet in proof that he 
has won the wager, and Posthumus delivers himself of curses 
against all womankind, of which the heaviest is that they may 
have their will— 

The very devils cannot plague them better. ; 

Then he directs Pisanio to lure Imogen from her father’s house 
and murder her. The scene where he shows her husband’s letter 
to her, and she bids him fulfil the order for her death, enabled 


Miss Hodson to deepen the impression which she had already — 


made :— 
I draw the sword myself; take it, and hit 
The innocent mansion of my love, my heart. 
And then she throws away the love-letters which she had carried 
next her heart, and knee 
will not give. Again, when she puts on boy’s clothes and arrives 
faint and hungry at the cave of Belarius and his young companions, 
she powerfully interests her audience :— aed 
Best draw my sword ; and if mine enemy ; 
But fear the sword like me, he'll scarcely look on’t, 

Miss Hodson has not the stature which Shakspeare has ascribed to 
his other girl-boy Rosalind, but if any admirer said that she was 
just as high as his heart he would Me em the general feeling of 
the theatre. The part of Belarius belongs almost by right to Mr. 
Marston, who not only speaks his own speeches effectively, but 
seems to have transmitted some of his elocutionary skill along 
with his hunting lore to his sup sons. The beautiful lines 
which they speak over the senseless body of Imogen, like those 
which were sung for a réveillez beneath her window, are redolent 
wg rural England which Shakspeare knew and loved so 


pane Thou shalt not lack 
The flower that’s like thy face, pale primrose; nor 
The azur’d hare-bell like thy veins. ® 

The remembrance of this poetry may give pleasure even in the 
gloomy spring-time which we are now endurmg. The last act of 
the play 1s rather heavy wating, but a judicious manager can put 
plenty of life and stir with small intellectual effort into the battle ; 
and then comes the confession of Iachimo, the mtance of Post- 
humus, and the restoration of Imogen to her ba mery and of her- 
self and her long-lost brothers to her father. The success of this 
revival is complete. It is due first to Miss Hodson’s excellent 
acting, and secondly to the admirable manner in which Mr. Ryder 
as stage-manager has superintended the details of the performance. 
It is, we think, the most complete work of the kind that has of 
late years been done. Even the physician who has to speak five 
lines speaks well. We should expect even greater results in the 
future from perseverance in the plan of striving after every kind 
The fashion of Junta 

e fashion of literary ‘association, voluntary or involun 
seems to be gaining ground on the anaes Sir Walley 
Scott wrote Ivanhoe, Mr. Andrew Halliday adapted it, and some- 
body else has burlesqued the adaptation. The young lady who 
performs Ivanhoe at the Court Theatre brings upon the stage a 
cross higher than herself, and we are doubtful whether this in- 
cident, which did not occur at Drury Lane, has been intro- 
duced under an impression that it is comic. It is at any rate 
satisfactory to observe that before the young lady in question 
takes part in a breakdown she deposits the symbol of Christiani 
in acorner. This burlesque has obtained a renewed lease of life 
probably because the manager felt that some relief was neces 
to the overwhelming solemnity of the “romantic drama” whi 
precedes it. The tragic darkness of Broken Spells is not indeed 
wholly unrelieved by comic scenes. But forgetting, if we can 


forget, the hide-and-seek business of the second act, the impres- 


to receive the stroke which Pisanio ° 
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sion left by the remainder of the piece is that of intense, un- 
mitigated gloom. As the characters are not historical, there was 
no necessity for fixing upon the First French Empire as the period 
of the play, and certainly the hideous fashions of that period did 
not need revival. We feel much ar both with the authors 
of this play and with the actors in it, who have all done their best, 
—— not, we think, very successfully, to realize a lofty concep- 
tion of dramatic art. The piece is undeniably well written, but we 
could have wished that there had been rather more to write about. 
A more barren and dreary subject was re never selected by a 
dramatist, and the moody perversity of and, who insists that 
he and Estelle shall depart together out of a world which uses 
them unkindly, inspires not so much awe or compassion as a dis- 
ition to make fun. We admit that Mr. Hermann Vezin and 
iss Ada Cavendish do their utmost for the piece, and 
we should like to see them better d. The author ought 
to be much cape d to any lady who will consent to wear the 
unsi ays which is su to be appropriate to the period 
of the play. This fashion y + sa to that large class of which 
the prototype was set when the fox who had lost his tail per- 
ed the other foxes to cut ae their _ By : an 
ing arrangement symmetry confounds itself with shapelessness. 
There is mention in the eh of the Emperor Napoleon 1., but any 
potentate of any age and country ada do as well, and we do not 
think that the absurdity of this “ happy despatch” ought in fair- 
ness to be ascribed to one people or period rather than another. 
Bertrand, having twice vainly solicited Estelle’s company into the 
unknown world, eta thither alone. His speeches are well 
written and well delivered, but we cannot conceive that such a 
character can become popular. It is, indeed, abhorrent to ordinary 
English ideas, while that of Posthumus, notwithstanding his 
unseemly wager on his wife’s honour, contains much that is in 
accordance with them. Although Bertrand is rejected by Estelle’s 
parents, he still retains her love, and that, if he were not a poor 
sniveller, ought to be enough. And even if he had lost her heart, 
there are other hearts that may be won. But for poisoning one- 
self it is, as Iago says, clean out of the way; and to ask the lady 
to poison herself for company is a manifestation of diseased vanity. 
Wishing well to this play, we cannot but fear that it contains only 
the elements of transient success. 


REVIEWS. 


° FERGUSSON’S RUDE STONE MONUMENTS.* 
Most scholars who have paid much attention to the study of 


the antiquities of Britain will be familiar with the attempt 

made by Mr. Algernon Herbert, in his Cyclops Christianus, to “ dis- 
prove the antiquity of Stonehenge and other Megalithic Erections 
in England and Brittany.” The conclusion to which Mr. Herbert 
came, that Stonehenge was a work of the dark period of “ re- 
newed British independence,” the time between the departure of 
the Romans and the coming of the English, has not met with any 
meral acceptance, But it was assuredly not from any want 
either of learning or ingenuity on the part of its author that 
Mr. Herbert’s theory failed to make its way. We are certainly 
far from accepting his views; but we can not the less recog- 
nize in him a real scholar, a man who did not play with his 
subject, but in whose views, whether we hold them to be sound 
or not, we see the result of real study and real thought. Mr. 
Herbert at least won for himself a right to be heard and a right 
to be answered, and his theories, though seldom accepted, have 
always been treated with respect by scholars whose researches 
have led them on the same 6 geo Mr. Herbert, to us at least, 
lives so completely in his books, that we really know not whether 
he be alive or dead in the flesh. We conceive his very name to 
be unknown beyond the small circle which finds an interest in the 
somewhat obscure studies to which he gave himself. The im- 
ion which his writings give us is that of one who loved his 
work for his work’s sake, who wrote for special students only, and 
who was probably not disappointed at making no impression what- 
ever on the general public. But to those who know that a certain 
view of a subject has been taken up by one whom no scholar need 
despise as an antagonist, there is something a little provoking 
in seeing a view which is nearly the same at once taking its 
place on men’s lips when it is set forth with all due pretentious- 
ness by one of the clever popular writers of the day. Mr. 
Herbert’s views, right or wrong, were undoubtedly the result of 
real study, probably the result of the labours of a life. Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s views have, according to his own account, been formed 
after a fashion which is by no means uncommon, but which few 
people acknowledge in quite so ostentatious a way. He tells 
us in his preface, “I have s . -. no haste in forming my 
conclusions.” We can quite understand that, as some people have 
thought that mischief was too precious a thing to be wasted, so 
writers of Mr. Fergusson’s school may look on “ haste” from the 
same point of view. To Mr. Fer m—we are sure, quite un- 
like Mr. Herbert—haste seems so valuable that he has taken care 
not to spare any of it. We see the result. There are many con- 
clusions in his book in forming which it is plain that “no haste ” 
has been “ spared.” 


* Rude Stone Monuments in all Countries; their Age and Uses. By 
James Fergusson, D.C.L., F.R.S. London: Murray. 1872. 


made himself a name as the author of the memorable gen 
“ Paris, in the time of Charlemagne, had been the centre of a 
and powerful empire.” He has also made himself a name by the odd 
belief that Constantine built the Mosque of Omar, and by the stil] 
queerer _— of insulting Mr. Finlay because he happened to 
have a brother whose name was not Finlay, but 
This last v 
we saw in the Zimes a mention of a gentleman bearing the 
Christian and surname as Mr. Fergusson, but who had a brothe 
whose name was Dalrymple. And Mr. Fergusson’s strictly hig. 
torical speculations have always caused us special interest, 
Fergusson, a clever man by nature, saw that architecture could 
not be studied to any profit except in connexion with the political 
history of the countries in which the several styles arose, His 
attempt to connect the two was in itself praiseworthy; but, 
undertaken as it was without any grounding in historical geography, 
the result was the most ingenious confusion. The confusion 
is strictly ingenious; if Mr. Fergusson had not been na 
a very clever man, his blunders might have been of a 
taking kind. Orkney was in the fifteenth century pledged to Seot- 
land; therefore St. Magnus in the twelfth century is set down ag 
an example of “the architecture of Scotland,” but with the 
unconscious remark that the early Scottish buildings “resemble 
much more what is found at Trondhjem in Norway than anythi 
at Caen or in the South of Europe.” Somewhat later in the 
fifteenth century Bern conquered Vaud from Savoy; therefore 
the wonderful church of Romainmoutier, perhaps unique as an 
example of the eighth century, is set down as an example of 
“Swiss architecture,” and we are treated to grave ethnological 
a accordingly. Then there are the endless wild theories 
about Turanians, Pelasgians, Phoenicians, Dorians, Teutons, and 
what not, the usual chaos to be found in the brain of a clever 
writer who has gone through no scholarly training either at the 
hands of others or of himself. When a writer of this kind tums 
his mind towards the subject of megalithic monuments, and 
‘spares no haste” in “ forming his conclusions,” the results 
be expected to be very remarkable, and very remarkable they are, 
One thing to be noticed at starting is the utter untrustworthi- 
ness of a large proportion of Mr. Fergusson’s facts. Inferences 
with regard to primeval antiquities have to be made from an 
examination and comparison of a vast number of examples in all 
parts of the world. It is quite impossible that Mr. Fergusson or 
any other man should examine them all for himself. Every in- 
quirer must take a good deal on the evidence of other inquirers; 
but then a men who is himself to be trusted will soon find out who 
is to be trusted and who is not. A scientific antiquary will easily 
discern the brother scientific antiquary whose drawings and 
measurements are as much to be trusted as his own, from the wild 
theorist or the more picturesque draughtsman whose reports are 
simply good for nothing. Now it is astounding to see the kind of 
evidence on which Mr. Fergusson relies throughout, how vast a 
i mine 4 of his illustrations are second-hand, copied from this 
ook and the other book, without any personal examination on 
his own part, and without any report from any trustworthy 
witness. Notetimes indeed Mr. Fergusson is himself startled at 
the worthlessness of his own authorities. For instance, he has 
a chapter on Algeria, and we have a number of woodcuts copied 
from a local publication, whose author is described as “a 
M. Féraud, interpreter to the army of Algeria.” What may be 
M. Féraud’s position as a primeval antiquary we have no means 
of knowing, but Mr. Fergusson himself, in copying one of his wood- 
cuts, makes the following startling admission :—“I have been 
obliged to take some liberties with Mr. Féraud’s cuts; the plan and 
elevation are so entirely discrepant that one or both must be wro 
I have brought them a little more into harmony.” In another ples 
in Biscay, Mr. Fergusson tells us that “ the woodcut is copi 
from one in” (the New York) “Frank Leslie’s ‘ Illustrated 
News ;’ which is itself taken from a French illustrated journal.” “I 
do not doubt,” continues Mr. Fergusson, “that the American copy 
is a correct reproduction of the French original; but there may 
exaggerations in the first. . . I wish, however, we had some 
more reliable [stc] information on the subject.” These warnings 
on the part of Mr. Fergusson are no doubt very praiseworthy, 
but when a compiler has to alter his authorities, ‘one or both of 
which must be wrong,” “in order to bring them a little more 
into harmony,” we venture to think that, whichever of the 
originals may be wrong, his conjectural improvement is almost 
sure to be wrong, and we learn to look with great doubt on any 
of his illustrations whatsoever. In this frame of mind we 
reserve our belief in the astonishing monument which is engraved 
at-p. 337, and which Mr. Fergusson has not unnaturally chosen 
as the ornament for the outside of his book. If Mr. Fergusson 
has seen with his own eyes a huge stone, like the capstone of & 
cromlech, resting on four or five “ columns of Gothic ”’—he means 
Romanesque—“ design,” which “belong undoubtedly to the 
twelfth century or thereabouts”—still more if he can bring half-a- 
dozen scientific antiquaries to act as his compurgators—we may 
believe that there is something in it. Till then, after the admis- 
sions which Mr. Fergusson has made—and the two which we have 
quoted are not all—we decline to accept anything whatever 
oats on the strength of an illustration in his book. 

r. Fergusson seems to have set about his task in a very odd 
frame of mind. If it were not impertinent, we should 
inclined to ask about him the same question which Mr. Matthew 
Amold once asked about Mr. Francis Newman, “ With whom 


Mr. Fergusson, is not a new or unknown writer. He has already 
tence— 


was oddly enough avenged the other da a 
Same 
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Mr. Fergusson have lived?” He goes forth to do battle 
pt Maile and dragons, as if he aes still in the days 
Stukeley. His head is as full as Colonel Forbes Leslie’s of 
& paked forefathers” covered with blue paint. Who may have 
been the forefathers of Mr. Fergusson, whether we are to trust his 
Celtic beginning or his Teutonic ending, is too subtle a question for 
us. But, at all events, let Mr. Fergusson speak of his own private 
forefathers, and not father Druids, or paint, or any such vagaries of 
“pannosum et exbraceatum genus” on us who come of the 
d wiysmiths, who, among other improvements, first brought 
preeches into the Isle of Britain. Mr. Fergusson’s friends may 
have been “ brought up in the Druidical faith as most Englishmen 
pave been”; we are happy to say that we have passed our lives 
jn better company. But when Mr. Fergusson gets into good 
company, he does not know how to behave in it. We have 
already reminded ouy readers of his old demeanour towards Mr. 
Finlay. He gets to Troy, and pats “that remarkable siege” 
onthe back. “ Troy,” we all know, “ owes to Homer what whist 
owes to Hoyle” ; but henceforth it will owe much more to Mr. 
Fergusson for so condescending a notice. Yet he need not have 
ne out of his way to put in a note such as this :—“ I am, of course, 
aware that the now fashionable craze is to consider Troy a myth. 
So far, however, as I am capable of understanding tt, it appears to 
me that the ancient solar myth of Messrs. Max Miiller and Cox 
js very like mere modern moonshine.” This is a beautiful speci- 
men of that calm, unconscious impertinence which marks the pos- 
sessors of the dangerous gift of “hasty” learning. Mr. Fergusson 
most likely mistakes the saying about “moonshine” for wit. 
But the words which we have put in italics luckily cover a good 
. “So far as Mr. Fergusson is capable of understanding” 
Professor Miiller is a measure of space which would carry us a 
yery short distance indeed. We need not here discuss the solar 
theory, but we do know, while Mr. Fergusson plainly does not, 
that the solar theory in no way excludes the belief in a sub- 
stratum of historical truth in the Trojan or any other legend. 

One characteristic which runs through the whole of Mr. Fergus- 
son’s attempts at argument is that which he has so happily confessed 
in the sentence which we last quoted—his incapacity to understand 
the statements and arguments of real scholars. ‘To besure the dif- 
ficulty is returned in kind. We happen to know the mind of a 

many of our best archeological scholars about Mr. Fergusson’s 

kk, and there is a consensus such as we do not remember in the 
case of any other book. Every man is ready to show this or 
that blunder of Mr. Fergusson’s in detail, but no man seems to 
have any clear notion what Mr. Fergusson’s main object may be. 
In fact, his notions of nations and countries are so confused, 
one stage of the world’s history is to him so exactly the same as 
another, that it is quite impossible to tell what his general system 
is. All that we can say is that he seems to have made no attempt to 
realise the actual state of knowledge. His again slaying the slain 
in the case of the Druids, who have long passed away out of the 
reckonings of scientific inquirers, is a case in point. Then he 
amuses himself with endless sneers against the Danish antiquaries, 
seemingly because he does not understand their system. Mr. 
Fergusson is seized with irrepressible delight whenever he comes 
across any case of “overlapping ”’—any case, that is, of transition, 
any case of a stone implement, for instance, being shown to be 
later than one of bronze. Now the very completeness of the 
Danish system awakens a little suspicion of it; it is almost too 
perfect ; each stage fits almost too neatly into the others. But we 
never understood the Danish antiquaries as denying that some bronze 
objects might be older than some stone objects, just as some build- 
ings with pointed arches are older than some buildings with round. 
In the like sort Mr. Fergusson is delighted beyond measure whenever 
he finds a Roman coin, or any other comparatively recent object, in 
or near one of the primeval monuments. Thus he does not forget 
to mention that a coin of Constantine was found in the chambered 


define a fact of this kind, but he has neither the scholarship nor the 
power of sustained reasoning which are needful in order to make 


real use of such a fact when it is seized. He points out that 
the district of Gaul in which stone monuments are common 
runs along a line lying north-west and south-east from the 
Mediterranean to the furthest point of Brittany. The “ dolmen 
region,” as he calls it, as shown in his map, not only leaves out 
Belgic and the greater part of Celtic Gaul, but it leaves out 
the Aquitaine of Cesar, the land south-west of the Garonne, in 
which few such monuments are found. Having noticed this fact, 
Mr. Fergusson begins to theorize about it. His way of speaking is 
as odd an example of helpless bondage to the modern map as we 
ever came across. He tells us that “there are no stone monuments 
in Belgium proper, and so few in French Flanders, or indeed in 
part of Gallia Belgica, that we may safely assert that the Belge 
were not dolmen builders.” "When Mr. n talks on such a 
subject about “ Belgium proper” and “ French Flanders,” it is 
plain that he cannot, however unconsciously, get rid of the idea 
that the point at which the permanent conquests of Louis the 
Foustsenth to had something to do with the dis- 
position of the races of Gaul in the days of Cesar. He then goes 
on to tell us about Bellevesus—in our Livy it is Bellovesus—and 
how his capital was at Bruges. As Livy mentions the Bituriges 
in connexion with Bellovesus, we might have thought of suggest- 
ing Bourges; but Mr. Fergusson does not see these things with our 
eyes, and to quarter Bellovesus at Bruges is at least not more 
wonderful than to quarter Charles the Great at Paris. Then 
comes a speculation about the Averni—again it is Arverni in our 
book—and another speculation about the Iberians, where Mr. 
Fergusson gets, as well he may be, puzzled at the shifting 
uses of the word Aquitania. The result is that he inclines 
to the belief—“the impression on his mind is every day grow- 
ing stronger ””— that the dolmen builders in France are the 
lineal descendants of the cave men whose remains have recen 
been detected in such quantities on the banks of the Dordogne an 
other rivers in the South of France.” Then we read that “we 
know next to nothing of the languages spoken in the South-west 
of France, before the introduction of the Romance forms of 
speech.” Mr. Fergusson uses words so oddly that it is | ya possible 
that, by “the introduction of the Romance forms of speech,” he 
may mean the introduction of Latin. If he means the process by 
which Latin gradually changed into cag and French, it is 
certainly a wonderful way of expressing his meaning. Then 
comes the fact that the ending acis found in a district where 
dolmens are common, and in another ay district where they are 
but seldom found. This, according to Mr. Fergusson’s peculiar 
of logic, shows that “the payaso ty were driven from that country 
between the Garonne and the Pyrenees] by Ibero-Aquitanians, 
fore they had adopted the fashion of stone monuments.” This 
is getting into times far too remote for us; but Mr. Fergusson 
soon makes his way into times much nearer our own. He lights 
on the domical churches of Anjou, Périgord, and some other 
parts of Gaul, and pronounces them to be the work of the same 
eople who made the rude stone monuments, The connexion of 
ideas here is altogether beyond us; we can simply copy with- 
out presuming to understand. We had always thought that 
St. Front was copied from St. Mark’s, and St. Mark’s copied 
from St. Sophia; and Mr. Fer nm does not tell us whether he 
plants his “ac-people” at Venice or at Constantinople. But we 
do gather that these primeval monuments were made by a people 
who were in Gaul before the Celts; that these people were the 
lineal descendants of the cave men—that is, if we rightly under- 
stand the matter, of the Esquimaux who were contemporary with 
the mammoths ; that their nationality and their language were 
superseded by those of the Celts before the time of Cassar; that 
the dolmens in Gaul, or at least in Brittany, were made in the 
Arthurian age, between the years 380 and 550 A.D.; and, lastly, 
that the domical churches of Périgord have something to do with 
the matter. These are the conclusions to which we are led by 
Mr. Fergusson’s eighth chapter, headed “France.” These several 
propositions may be capable of proof; they may be capable of being 
worked together into a consistent system; but if Mr. Fergusson 
has accomplished either of these processes, we have, perhaps 
through our sparing no haste in our eager efforts to get at his 
meaning, failed to mark the passages where the work is done. 


RALSTON ON RUSSIAN FOLKLORE.* 


T is not often that our literature is enriched by a work on so 
virgin a soil as Mr. Ralston has begun to till in the book be- 
fore us. He modestly forbears to draw attention to the fact that 
his is really the first book in the English language which 
with the subject of Russian go oetry and its origin in 
lete mythology, and that but little help is to be found in books 
written in any lan but Russian ; ‘but this is the fact. In- 
deed his list of authorities comprises twenty-eight works, some of 
them voluminous, and all written in Russian. A first attempt on 
a field so new and presenting such difficulties ought in any 
case to be welcomed with t ulness, and exempted from very 
severe Criticism ; if not wholly satisfactory in itself, it would make 


the way easier for a successor. But this work needs no apology ; 


it is thoroughly well executed throughout, and bears no trace of 
the painful toil which its author must have undergone before 
he could himself fully understand, and then convey so pleasantly 


* The Songs of the Russian People, as iustrative of Slavonic 
and Russian Secial. Life by S. Ralston, MA. of the 
Museum. London: Ellis & Green. 1872, 
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tumpat Uleybury. To be sure, if our memory does not greatly ee 
fail us, 2 coin of Edward the Fourth was found there also; but ‘ 
this fact, as proving too much, is notenlarged on. Mr. Fergusson, ; 
in short, does not take in the way in which these monuments have Be 
suffered from all kinds of causes in the course of so many ages; the 4 
Tifling at the hands of treasure-seekers, and the constant habit, 
strange as it may seem, but perfectly familiar to Mr. Greenwell and z 
other scientific inquirers, by which a later age and nation has used : 
burying-places of an earlier time over again. We do not mean | 
that Mr. Fergusson takes no notice of these things; he speaks of 
them more than once, but it is plain that he has no notion of their 
importance, and how thoroughly they are, as more practised in- Ze 
— feel them to be, the hatchet to his own argument. In a 
ese matters, as in the matter of moonshine and solar myths, ‘ 
he has plainly spared no haste in forming his conclusions. And, 
except that we seem to remember the theory before in one of Mr. 
Fergusson’s earlier works, we ‘should have said that he had been 
equally unsparing in forming his amazing, but not very intel- 
ligible, theory as to the inhabitants of the South of Gaul and their ee 
works. With a sketch of this asa specimen of Mr. Fergusson’s 
method, we will end the present notice, yr ey our more minute ‘ 
examination of his views, especially as they concern our own : 
island, for another occasion. 
Mr. Fergusson points out the local disposition of the primeval 
monuments in Gaul. He has not been the first to do so, but this ; 
48 just the sort of thing which he might be trusted to do. He has 
the natural _acuteness which would enable him to seize and 
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to his readers, the idiomatic sense of the many songs and spells 
in obscure dialects of a difficult language, which are to be read 
in easy English in his pages. There are indeed few first works 
on so new and difficult a subject which leave so little to be 
unsaid afterwards as we believe will be the case with this. And 
this brings us to notice the discretion which, in combination with 
the boldness in striking out a new line, is the most meritorious 
feature of the book. It would have been easy to Mr. Ralston, 
when once engaged on his subject, to plunge deeper into it. 
He might have given a far larger collection of the songs them- 
selves, instead of the few of each species which he has translated 
4s specimens ; and his book would have been larger, more com- 
plete, and—less read. Or he might have exhibited his learning 
or his philosophic acumen by indulging at greater length in 
mythological speculations as to the origin of the many curious 
superstitions which he has to recount; and his book would pro- 
bably have remained unread, except by the ber J few who seize 
with avidity on all essays in comparative mythology. But these 
songs have a domestic and sentimental charm quite distinct from 
the connexion which they happen to possess with mythology, and 
it would be a great mistake so to treat them as to throw them 
into the hands of antiquaries alone. Mr. Ralston has acted very 
wisely in making this, his first book on the subject, neither too 
large nor too learned. He is, however, by no means chary of 
information on the probable mythological origin of elves, fairies, 
and fairy rites, wherever anything better than unsupported con- 
jecture is attainable ; and his remarks will stimulate the ingenuity 
of those interested in these subjects. He will assuredly have to 
return to the subject of mythology, which he here shows himself 
competent to treat far more fully than was consistent with the plan 
of this book ; and it is to be hoped that his —— essay will both 
give him confidence in his own powers for the more learned work, 
and "ew him the ear of those best able to appreciate a work 
which pre-eminently requires the encouragement of like-minded 
scholars. It would certainly not be among the merits of Mr. 
Morfill’s forthcoming work on the “Slavs,” which Mr. Ralston 
announces as by a scholar far better qualified for the task than 
himself, to stand in the way of further exploration of this field b 
him. We are oe that he speaks of his present volume, mer 
treats mainly of the lyric poetry of the peasantry, as _a first instal- 
ment only, and promises to devote another to their Popular Tales 
and Metrical Romances. 

The invention of printing, and the consequent immense diffu- 
sion of literature, has so far changed the habits of civilized 
countries in regard to poetry and fiction generally as to render it 
difficult for us to realize a condition of society which required the 
presence of the minstrel and the rhapsodist to elevate men’s thoughts 
above the sordid needs of the hour, to perpetuate the memory of 
the heroes of a bygone time, and create images of beauty and e 
beyond the daily experiences of mean cravings and savage lusts. 

ritten literature has become a personal discipline, a communion 
of the individual reader with the poet; rhapsodized literature was 
social, being poured forth to an assembly of the people. The former 
is more intellectual, more highly spiritual, but wants the warmth 
of affection which binds together poet and hearers under the latter 
condition. Hence minstrelsy, when it has once taken deep root in 
a people, is not at once or easily supplanted by the written word, 
and least of all where family ties and natural affection are strong, 
but intellectual and political enlightenment somewhat low. Thus 
it is not surprising that the Russian peasantry, like their Slavonic 
brethren the Servians and Bohemians, and the Finns, Lithuanians, 
Celts, and Greek Klephts, have retained in various degrees the 
habit of singing songs suited to all the events of domestic life, and 
of reciting heroic narratives or epics, sometimes of corsiderable 
length, which have only in recent times attracted the attention of 
the learned and been committed to writing. In 1814 Vuk 
Karajié Stefanovié surprised Europe by the publication of the 
Servian epics, which he had partly retained in his own memory 
from boyhood, and partly picked up from the Servian peasantry 
around him. Some of these poems, which had never previously 

printed, extend to several hundred, and one to above a 
thousand lines. And in 1835 the eminent Finnish philologist 
Lénnrot revealed a yet more extraordi fact—the existence of 
a Finnish national epic (the Kalevala) of more than twelve thou- 
sand verses. The long winter nights, and the intense cold of the 
far North, which restrain the outdoor labours of the peasantry 
and favour indoor amusements and social gatherings, unquestion- 
ably encourage the pursuit of rhapsody; and so we find that one 
px Bev has brought together no less than 50,000 verses of the 
Russian metrical romances called Builinas, comprised in 236 
which gives to each an average of 210 verses. As a 
proof of the sr of the human memory when left to itself 
without the aid of writing, and as an indication of the probable 
age and mode of transmission of the great epics of antiquity. 
Mahabharata, and the Homeric poems, these metri 
romances are of the highest eet, and their contents will 
certainly yield a rich harvest to him who knows how to interpret 
them aright ; though whether their wild stories are to be regarded 
as a poetic ormation of actual history, or as modernized 


mythology, or as little better than pure fiction, seems to be as yet 
judice. But for intrinsic human interest, and as affording an 
insight into the habits and affections of the people of to-day, the 
short lyrical pieces which form the chief subject of the present 
volume are far superior. 

After an introduction in which the various occasions and species 


mythology of the old heathen Slavonians, speaking in turn of the 
original gods or first causes, of the secondary superhuman bej 
demigods or fairies and sprites, and of such “ story-land beings» 
as the ogress, the witch, the water-king, and the swan-maid 
As the Christianization of Russia only took place under g¢ 
Vladimir at the end of the tenth century, and then affected maj 
the middle and south of the country, it is not surprising that g 
many relics of ancient heathenism should be still recogniza) 
but rather that so little trustworthy knowledge about the pa 
their worship should be attainable. Mr. Ralston says :— 

The religion of the Eastern Slavonians—among whom may fairly be ip. 
cluded the ancestors of at least a great part of the present Russians—a 
to have been founded, like that of all the other Aryan races, upon 
reverence paid, on the one hand to the forces of nature, on the other to the 
spirits of the dead. They seem to have worshipped the sun, the moon, the 
stars, the elements, and the spirits whom they connected with the pheno- 
mena of the storm, personifying the powers of nature under various fo 
and thus creating a certain number of deities, among whom the supremacy 
was, sooner or later, attributed to the Thunder-God, Perun. ' 

These Eastern Slavonians seem to have built no regular temples, and—jn 
striking contrast with the Lithuanians, not to speak of some of the Western 
Slavonians—they appear not to have acknowledged any regular class of 

riests. Their sacritices were offered up under a tree—generally an oak—or 

ide running water, and the sacred rites were performed by the Elders, or 

heads of family communities. 


On the fate of the ancient gods, their transformation rather than 
extinction, of which this volume affords ever-recurring evidence, 
the following passage is instructive :— 

After Perun’s statue at Kief had been flung into the Dnieper by St. 
Vladimir, and that at Novgorod had been cast into the Volkhof, and the 
people who used to worship him had accepted just so much of Christiani 
as left them what the chronicle called “ two-faithed,” then his attributes 
were transferred to a number of the personages whom the new religi 
brought into honour. In the minds of most of the people he became changed 
into the Prophet Ilya or Elijah, from whose fiery chariot the lightnings 
flashed and the thunders pealed as they had done in days of yore from thatof 
Perun. The fame of his battles with the demons survived in the legends 
about the Archangel Michael, the conqueror of the powers of darkness, and 
other traditions relating to him may be traced in stories told about the 
Apostle Peter, or about Yury the Brave, our own St. George. 


The Slavonic ideas onthe condition of the soul after death are 
curious, and betray but little sign of being affected by the teach- 
ing of the Church. But the most striking point about them is 
their close approximation to the old Greek superstitions, which 
are familiar to us through literature, but can be held by the 
illiterate Russian poney only as an heirloom of primitive 

an tradition. Thus the soul after death has to cross a sea 
to the spirit-world, and the modern Charon still requires his 
passage-money as of old. The abode of the dead, when once 
reached, reminds us strongly of the Elysian Fields and the garden 
of the Hesperides; but while the latter are beyond the setting sun 
in the West, the Russian Rai is the abode of the Eastern sun ; the 
trees with golden fruit adorn both alike. The old Slavonian dead 
prolonged after death the characteristics of their life on earth, just 
as Ulysses found to be the case with Achilles, who however 
volunteered an observation far from complimentary to the spirit- 
world. Again, the Slavonians very generally regard the butterfly 
as an emblem of the soul. Who does not think at once of Psyche 
with her butterfly-wings? And this coincidence is the more 
striking because the emblem is by no means an obvious, but rather 
an arbitrary, one. Other conceptions also bear a more remote 
analogy to those held by the Greeks. As the abode of the blessed 
immortals was Mount Olympus, whither glorified mortals such as 
Hercules ascended after death, so the Slavonic human souls 
mounted a steep of iron or glass to the heavenly Paradise, for 
which task they are furnished with aids in the form of little 
ladders. The close connexion in mythology as well as in ethno- 
logy between the Slavonians and the Greeks will, we believe, be 
more and more acknowledged. Slavonic civilization issued from: 
the Southern parts of the region occupied by the race—from Bul- 
garia, Kief, and Cracow; Ragusa and Illyria were relatively more 
important many hundred years ago than now; and Christianity 
was propagated from Thessalonica. It was therefore in constant 
and close communication with the Greeks; and if the ancient 
Thracians were a Slavonic people, this communication had sub- 
sisted for thousands of years. What wonder, therefore, if the 
Slavonians and Greeks held similar notions from time imme- 
morial, and if they still retain the tradition of their union in 
politics and religion, as well as in the obscurer matters of popular 
superstitions ? 
hile we are upon the subject of mythical ideas, we may 
notice the zagddki, or enigmas, in which many are preserved. In 
one a = ship (the moon), sailing across the (heavenly) sea, 
crumbles into fragments (the stars), which neither princes nor 
priests can put together again. In another, the dawn, Zaryé 
(which reminds one irresistibly of the Sanskrit Siirya, the sun ; as 
— striking etymological approximations are by no means 
rare), 
is represented as a fair maiden who has lost her keys. The moon takes no 
notice of them, but the sun picks them up. The keys are of course the dew, 
which the moonlight does not affect, but the sunbeams dry up. . . «+ + 
Here is one of the many forms of this zagddka: 
The fair maiden, the Dawn, went wandering through the forest, and 


dropped her keys. The moon saw them, but said nothing. The sun saw 
them, and lifted them up. : 


After the chapter on Mythology, the remaining chapters treat of 
“ Mythic and Ritual Songs,” “ Marriage Songs,” “ Funeral Songs,” 


of songs are 


Mr. Ralston commences with the 


and “Sorcery and Witchcraft.” It is impossible in the few lines 
remain to us to give any adequate idea of the national character ex- 
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“+od in these various songs. We must content ourselves with 
observing that the Slavonic mind is essentially domestic, and that 
the thoughts of the peasantry are chiefly exercised on what makes 
home bappy- The affections of children for their nts, and 
ill more those of brother and sister, are strongly marked ; and the 

tion from the old home experienced by the young man called 
gut to military service, and by the girl on her marriage, appears as 
avery severe wrench. The household spirit, the Domovoy, watches 
over the homestead and delights in the housekeeping virtues of 
ity and order, and suffers deep grief at the death of the head 
of the family. There are curious marriage rites still performed 
which perpetuate the old mode of purchasing the bride from her 
nts, and the professional match-makers are still employed to 
conduct the negotiation ; only what was in the olden time a bond 
fide transaction is now a mere piece of acting. For this sort of 
acting the Slavonians exhibit a remarkable liking, as when the 
pride has to lament bitterly in verse that her cruel parent has sold 
her against her will; whereas considerable freedom of intercourse, 
and of choice, and faithfulness to promises of marriage, seem to be 
the rule among the peasantry. More genuine may be the poetical 
jaments of a bride for the loss of her maiden freedom when she 
gssumes the more laborious and servile position of a peasant’s 
wife. In the songs adapted to these various occasions much 
poldness of description, with frequent fancy and allegory, is dis- 
covered. Of their rhythmical character it is difficult to judge from 
a translation, but the frequent repetitions of the nature of a 
<a in the choruses must be effective and inspiring. One 
characteristic should be noticed—the use of standing epithets :— 
«Just as in the songs an axe is always called sharp, a pitcher blue, 
ahand white, a girl beautiful, and a youth or a horse good, so is 
the stepmother always styled likhaya, malicious.” We conclude 
with a specimen of the “ wailing of a fair maiden at the death-bed 
of her lover ” :-— 
If God would grant my love his health, 
Were it but for one idle day, 
Though it were only for one little hour, 
Then would I wander with my love, 
Would tread the mossy turf, 
Would pluck the flow’rets blue, 
Would weave a garland for my love, 
And place it on my darling’s head. 
Then homewards leading him in glad content, 
Would say, “ My hope, my love! 
We two will keep together, love, 
Nor part, my darling, till at death 
We say farewell for ever to the light ; 
Leaving behind us some such fame as this— 
That we two loved each other tenderly, 
And loyally, my love, together died.” 


TUCKERMAN’S AMERICAN ARTIST LIFE.* 


arts in the New World have not presented as much 
novelty as might have been looked for. When an entire 
hemisphere was opened to civilization, offering aspects of nature 
singular for grandeur of form, glory of colour, and exuberance of 
tropical growth, it was not unreasonable to expect that the field, 
be indeed the function, of art might be considerably extended. 
The conditions were new. A people which had been pent 
up within the comparatively narrow confines of Europe went 
across the sea, and was let loose upon illimitable tracts of forest 
and of prairie. A race Anglo-Saxon and hybrid, an amalgam, 
as it were, of many nations, an outgrowth from time-worn 
European stocks, displayed in new homes the enterprise of the 
a and the virtue of the citizen. The history of art in the 
ld World might have led to the belief that when ground is 
newly broken rare produce will follow. It is not a little singular 
how the replanting of populations has been attended with an out- 
burst in art. Along the shores of Magna Grecia and Sicily, of Asia 
Minor and of Africa, are the temples and sepulchres of colonists 
who made art inseparable from commerce. And leaving classic 
times, we find that when the Norsemen sailed over to France, they 
built cathedrals ; when hordes from Germany crossed the Alps, they 
stewed the plain of Lombardy with churches rudely, yet richly, 
sculptured ; and when the Moors entered Andalusia, they reared 
and decorated the Alhambra in Granada, the Alcazar in Seville, and 
the Mosque in Cordova. That the coasts of America give small 
sign of works comparable to the d art creations which have 
accompanied the migrations of the leading races of the world may 
admit of divers explanations. A foremost reason doubtless is that 
America had to begin at the beginning; the Romans who in olden 
times made roads for Europe had never crossed the Atlantic; 
even the first necessity of shelter from the elements the colonists 
did not find ready to hand. Then, again, we think that the vast 
extent of territory to run a of 
4 prosperity now vulgar i “the almighty dollar,’ 
have been little art. In this and other wage there 
may have been engendered among the American people a go-ahead 
spirit, a rude restlesshess, a propensity to locomotion, a proneness to 
action rather than to esthetic contemplation. The fashion after 
which Yankee travellers “do” Europe is notorious; the mode in 
which they fly from Gallery to Gallery, rush at the Coliseum, race 
* Book of the Artists: American Artist Life, ising Bii ical 
and Critics Sketches of American pt 
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through the Vatican, is known to the cost of all quiet students. 
And even American artists who take up a residence in Italy find it 
far from easy to throw off characteristics which are inborn. Yet 
we gladly admit exceptions ; indeed, it is impossible to believe that 
to the United States will be denied in the long run that art epoch 
which, as experience tells, follows after commercial wealth and 
intellectual culture. In the interesting volume before us we trace 
the rise of an infant school of Transatlantic art, and are enabled in 
some measure to judge of the future which awaits it. “a 
The Americans show a vocation for landscape art; their minds 
dilate to the scale of their mountains, plains, and rivers; their 
imaginations kindle under the fire of colour in autumnal forests. 
Transatlantic poets have shown that the elements of a distinct 
nationality exist among them in the unaccustomed phenomena of 
nature. A new world moves the mind very differently from an 
old world; in our own country associations gather about the ivy- 
mantled tower, but in a continent where the forests have never 
been trodden by the foot of man, nothing comes between the 
mind and nature. The American poets as well as painters have 
reasonably obtained attention in Europe just in proportion as they 
have carried the imagination back to primeval ages, ere man had 
intruded on the solitudes of nature. . Bryant, for instance, is 
rized chiefly for touches which portray in brief the traits of a 
d untilled, unpeopled. Thus the “ Forest Hymn” opens with 
the line “The groves were God’s first temples”; and again:— 
These are the gardens of the desert ; these 
The unshorn fields, boundless and beautiful, 
For which the speech of England has no name~: 
The prairies. I behold them for the first, 
And my heart swells, while the dilated sight 
Takes in the encircling vastness, 


The landscapes of Mr. Church and of Mr. Bierstadt have de- 
servedly made themselves known in Europe by the faithful 
rendering of aspects of earth, phenomena of sky, and forms of vege- 
tative growth which give a distinctive character to the continents 
of North and South America. Niagara,” “Icebergs,” “ Heart of 
the Andes,” “ Cotopaxi,” and “ Chimborazo,” which we owe to 
Mr. Church, and “The Rocky Mountains,” the best remembered 
work of Mr. Bierstadt, are pictures which extend the sphere of 
art beyond the comparatively narrow confines of the old Italian 
painters. Mr. Leslie (whom by the way we are not willing to give 
over to America) justly remarks that “it is but a small portion of 
the earth’s surface that has been cultivated, so to speak, by the 
landscape-painter ; because indeed all art has been confined within 
a narrow geographical limit.” Humboldt, however, in a re- 
nowned passage in Cosmos, points to a time ‘when man’s visible 
horizon will be extended, when knowledge of the grandest forms 
of nature, of the luxuriant fulness of life in the tropics, shall give 
to landscape art new development.” We confess sometimes to 
have doubted whether here the philosopher of Germany, with 
certain painters of America, has not fallen into the common error 
of confounding science with art. It is easy, and of late it has be- 
come indeed the fashion, to abuse Claude, Gaspar Poussin, and 
Salvator Rosa; yet it may be questioned whether the inaccuracies 
of the old painters militated seriously against their art, while on 
the contrary the laborious striving after unattainable truths is 
often the ruin of a modem picture. Mr. Church, who, while 
studying among the Andes, dwelt in the house occupied by 
Humboldt half a century before, has, possibly misled by the 
dictates of philosophy, vb oma. pn the limits of art ; at all events 
he challenges difficulties beyond the reach of his technical pow 

and thus his pictures occasionally break down or fly into scatte 

fragments, the forms being too subtle for firm cohesion, the colours 
too iridescent for subordination and unity. It is said that the 
artist keeps an equatorial butterfly a. in his studio as the 
high key of prismatic colour to which he would pitch his tropical 
scale. And certainly, for dazzling sunshine, for scintillation of 
colour, such as is thrown off from the wing of a bird on the 
banks of the Amazon, for opalescent and emerald hues as re- 
flected from gems, no painter has made pigments more re- 
sponsive. Thus the “ Niagara,” whatever may be its defects, is 
exquisite in the eflect of light thrown on and transmitted 
through dancing wavelets ere they make the final plunge; 
and so illusive is the iris which plays above the “hell of 
waters,” that the author of Modern Painters examined the 
window glass in the exhibition room, suspecting that, by some 
optical trick, sunlight might have been thrown directly on the 
picture. And yet Mr. Church, the true artist ever striving to 
surpass himself, feels deeply the inadequacy of his art when 
brought into competition with nature. “I am ve, torus he 
writes from his house on the Hudson, “ when I look at the 
magnificent scenery which encircles my clumsy studio, and then 
glance at the painted oil-cloth on my easel.” It has long been 
the daily custom of the artist to ascend a hill near to his country 
house, and thence to watch the sunset among glowing mountains 
and shadowy trees. The habits of students of nature in all parts 
of the world are similar. We have observed artists in Florence 
and Rome bend their steps at sunset to San Miniato and the 


tors whose names are written in the pages before us, as they gazed 
on the blue Apennines, or on the shadowy dome of St. Peter's, 
against the amber sky of Italy. American artists, belonging to 
a race highly strung in nerve, are signally sensitive to the pen 
of nature, and thus they slide into verse insensibly, oak si 


expression in plastic and pictorial form for ideas which move 
them deeply. 


Pincio, and we recall the words of American painters and sculp- — 
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Mr. Church, as we have seen, belongs to a class of artists found 
in all countries, who throw themselves into atmosphere, and hold 
communion with the elements. It has been rightly said that in 
his landscapes “the earth is always painted with reference to the 
sky”; it has also been observed that his eye is ever watchful of 
the electric laws of the atmosphere, that his pictures teflect phe- 
nomena even from the Aurora Borealis. Artists have rarely thus 
enriched or illumined their art; for the most part they have 
stood aloof from scientific discoveries in prismatic colour and 

i light. Even Mr. Church owes his achievements to the 
‘act, not that he is a man of science, but a child of nature. 

Mr. Bierstadt and Mr. Church, the foremost landscape-painters 
of America, are wide as the poles asunder. Mr. Church is self- 
taught, while Mr. Bierstadt, as his pictures testify, was severely 
drilled in Diisseldorf. Mr. Church takes possession of air and the 
elements, while Mr. Bierstadt lays firm grasp on solid earth. The 
latter, when he rears a mountain or sets out a plain, is as construc- 
tive as an engineer, as prosaic as a surveyor. Mr. Church, it may 
be supposed, has evoked his colour from spectrum analysis, while 
Mr. Bierstadt, caring little for colour, has been intent upon poising 
gigantic forms according to the laws of statics which govern vast 
masses in rest. Hence in the landscapes of this artist fixity, 
symmetry, and formality rule to a fault; nature is not in tran- 
sition, nor creation in progress. Mr. Bierstadt, by parentage as 
by education a German, naturally knows the trick whereby 
sublimity may be worked out through a process slow, solemn, 
and sure. ‘The art thus steadily evolved took America by 
surprise; the technique and training were about the most thorough 
ever seen across the Atlantic; accordingly “ Rocky Mountains,” 
thus dealt with, yielded the artist mines of gold. That the credit 
thus gained has been heavily drawn upon by work which no 
longer represents the original amount of study, we have of late 
had reason to fear. Still honour is due to Mr. Bierstadt. As a 
bold pioneer he carries art into the Far West; his pictures are 
more than pictures; they are studies in physical geography ; the 
mountains he paints transport the mind to high altitudes and 
distant longitudes. “American Artist Life” abounds indeed in 
adventure. How strangely, for instance, does the following ex- 
tract contrast with the diary, say of David Cox, or of other 
English painters accustomed to rusticate quietly at the ‘Oak Inn,” 
Bettwys, North Wales. In the passage we quote the scene is laid 
on the prairie; the dramatis persone are buffaloes in advance, 
with huntsmen, including Mr. Bierstadt, manceuvring according 
to the tactics of the chase. An eyewitness writes :— 

Coming up, we found the largest old bull we had yet seen, standing at bay 
with a dozen revolver balls in different portions of hishide. Nothing but an 
elephant dies harder than a buffalo. Purposely this buffalo was stopped 
instead of killed, in order that Bierstadt might have the rarest of artist- 
chances, the sight of an old bull charging before his death-shot. The bugey 
came up while we were holding him at bay. Our artist dismounted, brought 
out his colour-box, fixed his camp-stool, and took the charcoal in hand. 
We rode towards the dying warrior, and shouted at him. A new glare 
reddened his sullen eyes; he bowed his colossal head till his beard swept 
the tangled grass ; he erceted his ‘tail, letting its tuft wave back flag-like in 
the wind, and made one mad plunge forward. For a moment all his wild 
majesty was royally alive in him. We veered, and he turned on us. We 
pretended to fly, and again he charged. With every shifting posture the 
artist changed his place, and the charcoal quietly moved on. Three marks- 
men on horseback, and another from the buggy, drew up in line and fired at 
the old giant’s heart. With one great gasp he fell upon his knees, glared 
defiantly as ever, half rose twice, and pawed the earth with one foot, shook 
his great mat of hair, fell again, and with one universal shiver rolled over, 
a dead bison, Bierstadt spent the whole remainder of the morning in 
transferring our bulls to his sketch-box. 

Mr. Tuckerman writes pleasantly rather than critically or 
accurately; he belongs to that class of American authors who 
pen small poems and publish journals when they return from the 
tour of Europe. As a matter of course such writers dabble in 
art; nothing comes amiss to them; they talk equally well of the 
Apollo Belvedere and the “Zenobia” by Miss Hosmer; of the 
Laocoon in the Vatican, and “the Greek Slave” in the studio of 
Mr. Powers; of the “ Flora” by Titian, and the “ Venus” by 
Mr. Page. A smooth surface of sentiment is laid over every 
subject alike; each paragraph is coloured to a high pitch by 
me conte epithets. In this fashion Mr. Tuckerman manages to 

much that we are glad to learn of artists whose works we 
have watched for many years. We could however have borne 
with a greater amount of biographical facts, especially if we 
might have been spared what pass for philosophic reflections. 
The estimate given of American artists, we need not say, is 
ay in the extreme. A Phidias and a Titian appears to be 
ike the “ village Hampden,” the common product of the soil. 
We will not speak of the living; but English travellers who 
may have had the privilege of visiting the studios in Rome of 
the late Mr. Bartholomew, Mr. Mozier, and even of the more 
famous Mr. Crawford, will know what discount to allow on the 
universal eulogy of Mr. Tuckerman. American artists, as a habit, 
attack every conceivable subject with an enterprise approaching 
audacity; they cover canvases which for size seem to be in 
Le Saga to their own vast Continent; they deal as largely in 
marble as stonemasons. And yet a certain offhand untutored 
genius may be granted them. American art, which doubtless 
will enjoy an honourable future, has hitherto suffered from igno- 
rance in its professors and patrons alike. An expenditure of 
money ill-judged and lavish beyond all precedent in the history 
of patronage has done much to bring the Fine Arts of America 


down to the standard of wholesale manufactures, 


QUETELET'’S ANTHROPOMETRY.* 


bw his Social Physics, published more than an average generg. 
tion ago, M. Quetelet broke ground in the application of the 


method of statistics to the laws which govern man jn his 
hysical, moral, and intellectual capacity—a sublime tri] 

e himself describes it, the depth and complexity of which pons 
utmost energies are insuflicient to fathom. The immates 
elements which may be taken to constitute two out of the three 
organic components of which the entire being of man is made 
have been more fully treated in later publications of the waiter 
who has made himself well nigh the head of a whole seetion of 
contemporary thought and work by his application of the mathe. 
matical theory of probabilities to the problems of ethics ang 
politics. Flow far it may be possible ultimately to reduce the 
phenomena of ethical and social action to anything like the pre. 
cision or rigour of positive science must long remain a question, 
Whether treated according to the speculative method of earlier 
philosophy, or the inductive and positive systems distinctive of 
modern schools of thought, M. Quetelet begins with doubt as to 
the prospect of problems of this class being brought to anythi 
like demonstration even in the most distant future. He indicates 
indeed the design of approximating closer to their solution in further 
treatises corresponding to each separate head of theinquiry. Inhis 
most recent work, for which he has chosen the descriptive title 
of Anthropometry, and which, though written long enough ago to 
be dedicated to Sir J. Herschel, may still be new to many, if not 
most, of our readers, the veteran statistician has gone, in a system. 
atic way which has never been attempted before, into the physical 
development of man, the third of the several provinces of ingui 
originally mapped out by him. His scheme embraces not only 
that concerns the variations of stature or aspect which distinguish 
man in general, but also all that relates to his weight, strength, and 
muscular development. At the outset of his study of the bodily pro- 
portions of mankind the writer was dismayed by the immensity of 
the field opened to his researches. How many numerical elements 
would be needed as a basis for the measurement of each individual, 
and to how many individuals must the process of mensuration be 
extended in order to reach a standard at all approximating to the 
normal or the absolute? To what extent will the method be modi- 
fied by the conditions of sex, of age, of health or disease, running 
as these do into the still more subtle yet undoubted and appreciable 
influences which are exerted upon the body by mental agencies, by 
passion, education, restlessness or sloth of temperament, and the 
like ? In these complex inquiries the works of naturalists afforded 
little or no help. Buffon and others had indeed sounded the 
question, but only to complain that, with all his egotism or self- 
interest, man had only interested himself thus far in knowing 
what lay outside, rather than what inwardly concerned himself. 
In the words of a great thinker and writer of our own times, 
the patriot statesman Vincenzo Gioberti, echoed by our author, 
the discovery of a new insect or the invention of a piece of 
mechanism is an event to stir the world of letters more than the 
freshest or profoundest solution of any problem most vitally con- 
cerning the philosophy of mind and life. In — of philo- 
sophers M. Quetelet betook himself to artists. From them he 
obtained some light, but not all the light he desired. For 
laws of nature they presented to him but figments of their own 
fancy. Instead of the proportions of man as they exist in 
reality, they offered notions of their own, arbitrarily or conven- 
tionally formed. Having himself in early life, when the crisis of 
his country’s fortunes seemed to bar the way to political distine- 
tion, found an outlet for his energies in the study of the fine 
arts, before definitively devoting himself to mathematics and the 
cognate sciences, he found scope among the most precise or tech- 
nical of his scientific conclusions for that artistic element which 
blends itself inseparably with the processes of all true science. 
He is thus enabled to extend his survey of humanity beyond 
the range, for instance, of the military and anthropological statis- 
tics of American soldiers collected by Mr. B. A. Gould, the 
works of Wagner, Oettingen, Wappzeus, Grunert, and other 
German statists, or those of Professor Bodio of Venice, besides 
those of Mr. Buckle, Mr. Samuel Brown, and others to whom M. 
Quetelet tenders his acknowledgments. As a basis, giving at 
once solidity and a reasonable limit to his speculations, he began 
with laying down the principle of unity of type as underlying all 
differences in man. Flechountioa! proofs are capable of being 
brought in to establish the reality of this radical type. A curve 
or an equation may be made to express in geometrical or analytical 
terms the human mean— l'homme moyen ”—the result of the 
anthropometry of, let us say, ten thousand individuals. Not that 
it will be necessary in practice to extend so widely the scope of 
observation. As in a mathematical series a limited number of terms 
will in most cases suffice to express the sum or value of the whole, 
so is the law of relative proportion to be sufficiently made clear from 
taking the mean of a fixed number of individuals of the race or other 
natural group under consideration. Ten appears to M. Quetelet 
a sufficient number to form the basis of such a generalization. To 
obtain, for example, the anthropometry of woman, he tabulates 
the proportions of ten female models chosen from the studios of 
artists, the mean of which gives the typical values in point, 
dimension of parts, weight, and muscular force. Fyom the like 
number of experimental cases he would deduce the comparative 
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man and woman, OF of 
the 

these 
metrician can construct a curve expressing the external aspects of 
humanity in relation to any or all of the purposes of science or 
at. For in the system thus laid down by him, science and art, 


\{, Quetelet makes it his boast, find their meeting point and their 
common measure. 
Passing from the general definition of his method, M. Quetelet 


For his historical summary of the various standards of 
eon jon in use from the earliest times he has chiefly drawn 
upon the treatise of Audran and the more recent Polycletus of 
Schadow. It includes a clear and critical discussion of the results 
obtained from classical and Oriental literature, tested and verified 

measurement of the standard examples of ancient sculpture. 
tm earliest written record of this class, the Sijpi Sastri, or “ book 
of the Fine Arts,” an old Sanscrit MS., gives the canon in use in 
archaic Indian art. For Egypt and Assyria we have the standards 
getually incised upon various monumental remains. For 
the classical period there are but scattered notices like those of 

and Diodorus, while on the other hand we have among us 
the finest actual models for the purpose of measurement and 

i The more modern schemes of proportion which date 
from the Renaissance, the ruling types of which we owe to 
Leonardo da Vinci, Alberti, and Albert Diirer, rested as much 

an ideal or a priort harmony in the artist’s own mind as upon 
exact and actual observation of natural forms. ‘he idea of a 
mean, 80 fundamental an element in the more positive scheme 
of science in our day, and which M. Quetelet apparently 
daims to have brought for the first time into this province of 
the arts, found no place in the calculations of these great artists, 
We ought doubtless to feel grateful to our author in the interests 
of statistical science for the immense pains he has been at in 
accumulating the tables at the end of his volume, containing as 
they do measurements by the thousand rather than the hundred, 
extending to every ible subdivision of the frame of man, and 
ing to every sub-period of life and growth. Of the 
value of these minute and endless points of detail to the inter- 
ests of art, as distinct from those of science, we expressed our 
opinim seme years ago (Saturday Review, December 8, 1866), 
while reviewing My. Story’s elaborate and ingenious Canon 
of the Human Figure, a work which, with all M. Quetelet’s 
reading, including as it does books quite as recent in date, finds, 
to our surprise, no place in the copious range of literature here 
sét before the reader. Otherwise the enumeration which he 
gives of savants and artists who have treated the subject of the 
canon leaves little to be desired. 

As a matter of scientific interest, investigations of this kind 
eam hardly be carried into too great detail, and M. Quetelet 
is strictly on his own ground when seeking in his third book to 
determine the ratio or the limits of bodily change from birth to 
extreme old age. His elaborate tables exhibit the mean heights 
inanumber of individuals, male and female, of Belgian race, for 
every year up to twenty-five; from thence by decades up to 
ninety, marking the maximum of stature in each sex, and the 
subsequent ratjo of decline. These measurements even extend to 
seventy subdivisions or thereabouts of the humazr. frame, including 
the minutest changes im the proportions of the head and facial 
lines, Some of his results—such as, for instance, that the ear 
Temains at every age exactly equal in length to the sum of both 
the eyes; that the eye is constantly.equal at once to the space 
between the eyes and to the width of the nose, or that the 
breadth of the eye is contained five times in the diameter of the 
head, taken through the temples, and seven times in that from the 
forehead to the base of the skull—even if in mathematical accord, 
the numerical co-efficients being patiently wrought out, callipers 
in hand, savour rather of the curious or chance coincidences 
which spring from any array or combination of figures than from 
any true morphological law grounded on the physical relation of 
parts in the organism. Before the still more complex and subtle 
problem of physiognomy, or of changes in facial expression, mien, 
or gait, M. Quetelet’s method is to all appearance mute. hat- 
po gy ee the physical changes wrought upon the frame by mental 
action, by life in the world as compared with life in the cloister 
or the bush, by ions indulged or repressed, by the storms or 
the sunshine of Tife, these finer grades or modifications of form, 
Intensely significant as they are to the eye and mind of the 
artist, find no place in the arithmetical columns or the algebraic 

of the statistician. Nor can we pretend to feel so sanguine 

%8 our author in respect to the applicability of his system to 
intellectual and moral qualities in man, which must needs be 
to the same laws of geometrical or analytical expression if 
science of anthropometry is to be complete. Much may be 
done to tabulate the results of human will and passion. The 
number and nature of crimes, the averages and dates of marriage, 
the proportions of legitimate and illegitimate births, the ratio of 
or suicide to the normal condition of sanity, full as they 

are of meaning and value to the jurist, the legislator, the social 
rian, or the philosophical observer of man’s nature, are yet 
evenin their furthest development and closest combination infinitely 
of giving us that promised science of humanity which is to 

be, We are told, if not as exact as pure mathematics, at least equal 
4 rigour with chemistry or astronomy, competent to analyse and to 


calculus. He ends with the seeming promise of a further advance, 
which is to co-ordinate in one the several spheres of vital or 
1 force, whether manifested in man, the animal, or the 
plant 

Dans la cinguiéme et derniére section de cet ou jai essayé de faire 
voir que les mémes formules, qui m’ont servi & déterminer la partie 
physique chez l’homme, peuvent servir également & déterminer ses qualités 
intellectuelles et morales, malgré la difticulté qu’on rencontre, ici, & faire 
Yapplication des nombres. 

y a plus, les hommes ne sont pas seuls liés entre eux par des lois com- 

munes: il en est de méme des animaux, il en est de méme des végétaux. 
Tout étre qui vit est soumis & des lois 3 pam & son espéce ; et ces lois 
ont plus de principes communs qu’on ne le suppose. Si l’attention se fixe sur 
elles, et dans l’état de progrés ou se trouve l’intelligence humaine, le moment 
n’est pas éloigné ou l'on concevra mieux les rapports qui existent entre les 
différents corps vivants de la nature. On les étudiera plus intimement: on 
ne se bornera plus & reconnaitre les principales phases qui les représentent 
et qui jusqu’ici avaient échappé & l’attention des observateurs. voudra 
en connaitre le mode d’action, les forces qui les développent, et spécialement 
les grandes lois qui, 4 son insu, concernent ’homme et réglent son déve- 
loppement physique, en méme temps que son développement moral et in- 
tellectuel. 
The vision of an ascending scale in which the individual of a race 
is lost in the mean or average man of that race, the race 
itself absorbed in man or total humanity, and the being of 
man himself sublimated by a’ common process to a condition in 
which all differences among living things ultimately disappear— 
a unity harmonious and grandly simple, in which all minor 
components or individual factors are swept into geometrical curves 
or algebraical series—must remain, we fear, little more than an 
utopian ideal. While sketching, as he seeks to do, the main out- 
lines of such a scheme, and laying down in the science of number 
and figure the principles on which alone it must ultimately rest, 
M. Quetelet seems thoroughly alive to the difficulties and com- 
plexities which must leave it to the most subtle or daring of exist- 
ing philosophers a golden dream. He has nevertheless, in the 
abstract statement of those principles, and in their application 
to such portions of the problem as lie within tangible limits 
and are capable of an approximate solution, made a contribution 
of real and abiding value to the literature of philosophy. 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS COOPER.* 


M* THOMAS COOPER has in turn been a shoemaker, a 
schoolmaster, a newspaper writer, editor, and proprietor, the 
manager of a choral society, a Chartist lecturer, a Chartist 
prisoner, copying clerk in a Government office, a poet, a novelist, 
a two days’ actor, a Methodist preacher, a Unitarian lecturer, a 
Baptist lecturer, and the writer of his own biography. There is 
scarcely any subject which he has not studied, and there is no sub- 
ject on which he has not lectured, from “ Pythagoras and Beau 
Brummell ”—this association of names is none of ours—to aristo- 
cracy and the vegetable kingdom. In eight years and a half he had 
delivered, as he tells us, 3,373 discourses, but overcome with 
fatigue he has been forced to practise moderation, and of late has 
“never dared to preach more than twice on Sunday, and has 
limited himself to three or four lecturesin each week.” It is some 
satisfaction, by the way, to find that when a sermon is delivered, 
it is not only the congregation that suffers fatigue, but that the 
reacher, while wearying others, gets also occasionally wearied 
himself Mr. Cooper, being thus cut off from his usual occupa- 
tions, and finding, no doubt, time hanging heavily on his hands 
with only six discourses to deliver a week, has varied the 
warns | of his old age by composing his own biography. He 
says, with a charming frankness, “I have written the book chiefly 
to please myself,” and he goes on to add, “ Most likely I shall be- 
come tedious to some readers when I am gratifying myself most 
fully. But any reader who is displeased with my narrative can 
pass over the pages in which he feels no interest.” Who, as he 
passes over Mr. Cooper’s pages, and finds how tedious he can at 
times be, but must think of the 3,373 sermons and lect 
where the listeners could not pass over the tedious passages ? 
we allow him on the average an audience of only ane undred 
at each discourse, and assume that, as in his book so also in 
his discourses, Mr. Cooper was apt to gratify himself most fully 
at the expense of his audience, we must picture to ourselves 
more than a million of our fellow-creatures who have in 
less than nine years had all his tediousness inflicted on them, 
with scarce a chance of escape. After all, the suffering of a 
battle-field is certainly great enough, but even the worst of con- 
querors has scarcely more to answer for than a man who preaches 
six sermons a week, and, when decency would allow him to 
in half-an-hour, drags on for half-an-hour more. We do not 
mean to say that Mr. Cooper, in the work before us, is tedious 
throughout. On the contrary, he is at times interesting enough, 
but whether he is dull or whether he is lively is merely a matter 
of accident, and so far as we can see is altogether out of his 
own control. Many parts of his autobiography seem to us to be 
formed on the model of those chapters in the Books of Chronicles 
where we find given long lists of names of people and places of 
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English, French, German, and Belgian, as well as of asivlaate moral or political action with the same certainty which € 
extends to eclipses, or to the combination of an alkali with an eee 
acid. In our author's view there are no limits to the preciseness 
which le is prepared to assign to his new or more expanded Bee 
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to exemplify it in its application to the canon of the 
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which we know nothing. Just as these passages are chosen by the 
proud dame of some village school wherein to display before the 
uire’s or the m’s wife the precocity of some favourite 
olar, from words of has advanced 
longest Hebrew names, so might Mr. Cooper’s pages supply 
where the Bible is oot! allowed to of names, 
if not as difficult, still nearly as long. So fond indeed is he of 
stringing together names of people and of places, that his work 
combines much of the interest of the Post Office Directory and of 
the advertising board where we read the list of those happy spots 
where alone can be purchased Horniman’s unadulterated tea. In 
one place we read how he— 


Enlisted Bob Mason, and Tom Aram, and George Laister, and Joe 
Cawthrey, and Joe Carver, and Bill Tyson, and Jack nm, and George 
Wimble. 

In another place we are told how— 


In addition to the lectures I delivered in 1858 at Sheffield, Norwich, 
York, Bradford, Leeds, Sunderland, North and South Shields, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Hexham, Stockton-on-Tees, the Hartlepools, Nottingham, the 
Staffordshire Potteries, Barnsley, Halifax, Keighley, Darlington, Leicester, 
Bilston, Cardiff, Devonport, and Exeter, I entered Cornwall for the first 
time, and preached and lectured at Falmouth, Penryn, Penzance, Redruth, 
and Truro. 

These long lists of names, however, are easily shunned, for the 
capital letters of which they are full, like so many tall beacons, 

ive full warning of the dreary wastes into which the reader is 
ifting. If all its dull parts were equally well marked, we could 
honestly recommend this book, for it contains a good deal that is 
worth reading for those who can afford time to get at it. The life 
of a self-taught and self-raised man, who has gone through such 
varied experiences as have fallen to the lot of Mr. Cooper, must 
indeed be badly written if it fail to be here and there interesting. 
Then, too, Mr. Cooper has all that perfect confidence in himself, 
that complete feeling of self-satisfaction, that full conceit of his 
own powers and knowledge, which are so naturally found in a man 
who has raised himself far above his fellows, and which, when 
found, as much claim our indulgence as afford us amusement. He 
is proud of his memory of early days, as so many men are, and 
can boast that he remembers “ how Mother Hundrell, the milk- 
woman, used to give me white bread thickly covered with cream,” 
when he was not three years old. We, too, have our early memo- 
ries, connected though with brown bread and treacle, which we 
shall be quite ready to impart to the world should we ever turn 
poet or get sent to prison. Mr. Cooper can boast how “ at three 
years old I used to be set on a stool, in Dame Brown’s school, to 
teach one Master Bodley, who was seven years old, his letters.” 
Years later, when he had passed from Dame Brown’s school to the 
Assize Court at Stafford, and had to defend himself against a 
charge of sedition and conspiracy, he tells us :— 

I do not think that I ever spoke so powerfully in my life as during the 
last hour of that defence. The peroration, the Stafford papers said, would 
never be forgotten; and I remember, as I sat down, panting for breath and 
utterly exhausted, how Talfourd and Erskine and the Jury sat transfixed, 
gazing at me in silence ; and the whole crowded place was breathless, as it 
seemed, for a minute. 


As Mr. Cooper’s defence had lasted ten hours—a space of time, 
[Be way, that is equal to ten Dissenting and twenty Church of 

gland sermons—we do not wonder that counsel, judge, and 
jury sat transfixed. Our only wonder is to learn that apparently 
the speaker alone was “utterly exhausted,” and that the jury 
were wide enough awake to gaze even in silence. 

Proud as Mr. Cooper is of hig memory, his precocity, and his 
oratory, still prouder is he of his poetry. We have not read his 
magnum , the Purgatory of Suicides, and do not know that 
we intend to read it, even though Serjeant Talfourd in the 
House of Commons said that “he did not yield to his friend, 
or to the honourable gentlemen opposite, in their intelligent 
admiration of that magnificent poem”; and even though Mr. 
Carlyle says, “I find indisputable traces of genius in it—a dark 
Titanic energy struggling there, for which we hope there will 
be clearer daylight by-and-by.” Mr. Carlyle goes on, by the 
way, to give his wl advice to the poet ween he praises, and 
urges him “ to oy your next work in prose.” But then we must 
remember that Mr. Carlyle had not yet read one of Mr. Cooper’s 
prose works, or else he might have urged him to try his next in 
verse, The struggles of “a dark Titanic energy” are after all 
best confined within limits; and though the restraints of verse 
are not quite equal to those of a strait-waistcoat, yet they are 
better than the unbounded freedom afforded by prose. Not only 
can he quote Mr. Carlyle’s approval, but also Mr. Wordsworth’s, 
though with modesty he adds :— 


What the great author of “The Excursion” said respecting my Prison 
Rhyme I shall not relate here ; but, remembering what he said, I can also 


bear the remembrance that the Quarterly, Edinburgh, Westminster, and 
Times have hitherto, and alike, judged it fit to be silent as to there being 
such a poem in existence. 
We would venture, in the Earl of Derby’s words, to remind 
these exalted publications that “there is the responsibility of 
silence as well as of speech,” and to warn them lest, as Dante 
placed those who injured him in Hell, so Mr. Cooper may place 
them in his own peculiar Purgatory. We, at all events, should 
not be sorry to free ourselves from the reproach, and if Mr. 
Cooper will send us the next edition of his works, perhaps we 
se find him a place among our Minor Poets. 

the Reviews neglected him, he had no cause to com- 
plain of some of the great politicians and writers. The “ incor- 


ruptible and umsubduable Mr. P. A. Taylor” was his fa. 
low-member in “The People’s International League,” and jh, 
can also frequently boast of “my Right Hon. friend, the Vice. 
President of Her Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council,” aug 
testify at once to “his most pellucid conscientiousness and star. 
ling political integrity,” as well as to the liberality with which he 
subscribed 5o/. towards a fund that was raised to purchase him an 
annuity. . Disraeli_also treated him with great distinction_ 
with much more indeed than “the tall Hebrew who came to the 
door with a silver waiter in his hand” to answer Mr, Cooper's 
knock. Whether “the tall Hebrew” had brought the silyer 
waiter in readiness for the manuscript of the Purg 
Suicides, or merely in an excess of foresight with a view to Mr 
Cooper’s card, we are not told. At first, “in ceremonious 
style,” he assured Mr. Cooper that Mr. Disraeli was not gt 
home; but when, finding that his master would see the 
poet, he was going on to apologize, under the plea that 
“it was his business to say ‘not at home,” he was cut short. 
by “a light silvery voice from above,” that cried,“ Why don’t you 
bring the gentleman up?” We need scarcely say that “the 
light silvery voice” came from Mrs. Disraeli, who after this 
memorable speech “at the top of the staircase very gracefully 
bowed and withdrew.” Kindly as he was received by Mp, 
Disraeli, still more kindly was he welcomed by Douglas Jerrold, 
“ The man of genius,” he tells us, “ grasped my hand, and gazed 
on my face as I gazed on his, with unmistakable pleasure,” and 
exclaiming, “ Your poetry is noble—it’s manly,” offered him some 
bread and cheese, and rising to still greater heights of hospitality, 
added, “I think there is some ham—we shall see.” After 
these little conceits are as pardonable as they are laughable. Much 
in the way of innocent vanity may be forgiven to a man who has 
pushed up his way from a shoemaker’s stall to a Minister's lib 
and who, after a life of restless study, and still more restless wo: 
finds men of no mean standing in the country gather round him 
to support his declining years, For many years in his youth Mr, 
Cooper lived on ten shillings a week, for which he had to labour 
hard and long at shoemaking, while all his leisure time he devoted 
to severe study. There are few men who have at one period of 
their life lived by the labour of their hands who can ever quite 
get over their pleased surprise at finding themselves the associates 
even of those who live by the labour of their brains, much more 
of those who can live without any labour at all. If they live to 
an advanced old age, they can still, when they reflect on what 
once were and what they now are, whom they once knew 
whom they now know, indulge in the “ wonder how the devil they 
got there.” It is impossible for us to tell what degree of accuracy 
. Cooper attained in ‘his studies of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
French, German, and Italian, not to mention mathematics, divinity, 
and sceptical literature. His method of studying English was at 
all events thoroughly sound, for he set to work to commit to 
memory passages from the great masters. In talking of his powers 
as a preacher he says, “‘I had become master of a vocab of 
no mean order by committing Milton and Shakspeare to memory 
and repeating them so often.” We wish that not only preachers, 
but also novelists, could be made to go through a like training. It 
is refreshing to turn from that strangest of all tongues, the lan 
of the so-called sensational novel, to Mr. Cooper’s idiomatic 
English, even when his garrulity is at its flood. e know scores 
of popular writers whose style would be greatly improved if ev 
morning before they began to write they were forced to learn 
by heart a page even of the Life of Thomas Cooper. 


VINOY’S SIEGE OF PARIS.* 
(Second Notice.) 


ip XIII Corps, the history of which in the field has been 
already noticed, found itself cojlected at Paris on the gth 
September, the only regular force on which the city could rely. 
True, there were being hurried up from all quarters marines, 
sailors, and depéts of the line which were to form a X1V" Corps; 
but these reinforcements existed as yet only in detachments unor- 
ganized for any combined operation, so that at the beginning of 
the investment the guardianship of Paris devolved chiefly on 
Vinoy’s command. This had been diminished by only three hun- 
dred and fifty men during its late campaign. Many of the battalions, 
however, were still incomplete in their cadres of officers, and but 
few were properly equipped, so that the staff had a heavy task to 
face ; and their chief gives his officers credit for the exertions 
underwent, and his men for the readiness with which they 
into an unwonted discipline. 

No one at this time knew how vast an amount of provisions had 
been accumulated for the coming siege. For their activity in this 
work the Government of the 4th September has never, as it seems 
to us, received the credit due to it. The duration of the blockade 
was not guessed at by any one, nor was the notion generally enter- 
tained that the Prussian staff from the first would rely chiefly 00 
its effects, and on the final starvation of the place into surrender. 
More immediate perils, Vinoy tells us, occupied the minds of 
men of all classes. To arm effectively the ninety-four bastions 
of the enceinte, besides the seventeen forts that formed the 
outer circle of defence, seemed to be a more hopeless task 
even than to lay in stores that should maintain two 
of souls for months. The Prussians, it was thought, would oo 
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arriving attack some of the outer forts without delay ; and Vinoy, 
other regular officers who knew of the pusillanimity shown 
rench troops at Sedan, formed the worst conclusions as 

by the F ps at. 
to what would happen if an attack were made on the enceinte. 
For this must be largely garrisoned by battalions of the newly- 
gmed populace, “ who were much more ready for making political 
tions, or chanting refrains: more or less patriotic, than 
for serious fi hting”—words which contain the moral of the events 
that follow , although the enemy proved less venturesome than 
qasfeared. Even the progress of the very works necessary for 
the completion of the defences felt the evil influence of the time. 
Redoubts were traced out hastily at Montretout, Chatillon, and 
other less important points, which, if completed, would have 
joubled the defensive power of the circle of forts; but the neces- 
work was hastily given out to contractors employing civilian 
rs, and the latter were so absorbed in political visions that 
could not be got to stick to their engagements. Hence the 
gandal of the moomenent of these undertakings, which fell at 
mee into Prussian hands, or, left unfinished by either side, re- 
mained monuments of shame against the administration of Trochu 
and his colleagues. The XIII Corps, however, was posted to the 
west of Paris, and gave some help to the labours on that side, 
though this was far from supplying the gap left by the remissness 

of the owvries, whom no wages could keep to their work. 
Inaddition to provisioning and bringing into the capital such 
ents of regular troops as were left to France, the Govern- 
ment of Defence resolved on ordering up all available battalions 
of the Garde Mobile from the districts still accessible. Including 
the levies of the Seine Department, ninety of these were intro- 
duced before the siege began; the object being, as Vinoy states, 
to raise the confidence of the inhabitants by letting them see what 
amass of defenders their pen haere within it. Possibly, too, some 
ision of the soberer members of the Government already gave 
them uneasiness as to their own situation amid the myriads of 
wmed citizens who were pleased to call themselves National 
Guards, and the Mobiles of the country districts were looked to 
as the counterbalance, which they actually became, to ultra- 
revolutionary attempts against the leaders of the revolution. 
Twenty-eight of these battalions came from the Western depart- 
ments, and afforded every promise of soon becoming solid and 
useful troops. On the other hand, the Gardes Mobiles of the 
Seine Department, eighteen battalions strong, kept up from the 
first the evil reputation they had gained by their early mutiny at 
Chalons, and to the last day of the siege were a source of danger 
and weakness. Vinoy withholds the condemnation which Trochu 
sorichly deserves for his share of their misconduct, condoned by 
his weakness at whose instance they had been brought back to 
the capital they disgraced; but history will not spare the ex- 
Governor of Paris. Nor can he in any way escape the responsi- 
bility which lies upon him as chief of the new Government for 
the ill-omened decree of the 17th of September, which deprived 
all the Mobile officers of their commissions, and ordered that each 
battalion should proceed to elect its own staff. Vinoy in vain re- 
monstrated against this foolish edict. Happily the better-ordered 
wincial battalions rebuked the madness PP their rulers by select- 
ing their former officers. But with those of the capital and suburbs 
this measure gave a fatal blow to all attempts at discipline. 
Their newly-chosen officers never seriously attempted to enforce 
powers: which might disappear as suddenly as they were gained, 
and thenceforward this section of the Mobiles, like the mass of 
the newly-raised National Guards, became a greater terror to their 
chiefs than to the enemy outside. 

Before this day the enemy was close upon the city, and the 
last fugitives who had the means of travelling had departed. 
Their places were more than filled up by the crowds of timid and 
helpless persons who left their lonely farms in the country to take 
tefuge from the dreaded Prussians at the risk of being starved in 
the capital. Late on the 15th the enemy were reputed to be 

roaching Joinville, and Vinoy was moved with his corps at 
nightfall in the direction of Vincennes, towards Joinville-le- Pont 
upon the Marne ; nor was it until the 16th that Trochu found that 
his messengers had misinformed him, and that Joinville on the 
ine, many miles further to the South, was the point on which 
the Germans were marching. The two divisions of cavalry out- 
side were now forced abruptly to retire befure Prussian advanced 
guards, one entering Paris, and the other retreating on Versailles, 
Whence it escaped, under General Reyau, to become part of the 
Army of the Loire. It was evident that matters were to become 
mn and regular rationing of the mass of armed men com- 
from this day. Trochu’s Government had already taken 

the precaution of sending its delegates to Tours to organize the 
defence, and had taken all the proper measures for distributing 
the vast length of the enceinte rg the forts into fit commands 
wider general officers or admirals. On paper General Trochu’s 
arrangements were excellent, only he completely lacked the power 
or the will to breathe into the mixed forces under him the neces- 
sary spirit of subordination and discipline which would have given 

more energetic officers the chances they never had. 

On the 17th Vinoy left Paris with a division for Creteil to feel 

enemy, in fact to make a reconnaissance in force. He was 

tot long in discovering that the country before him was full of 
German troops, and after a slight skirmish fell back before a con- 
force which had been preparing to seize the Choisy pas- 

sige over the Seine. But his cavalry had before this affair been 
in dispersing a band of armed marauders—Frenchmen— 

Were plundering the deserted farms of their fellow-country- 
men round Creteil; and his corps had a more disagreeable taste of 


the quality of their supporters after nightfall, when the stray shots. 
of excited National Guards, firing wildly from the enceinte into the 
darkness, killed one and wounded several other soldiers of the 
<= in their bivouac. 

ext day Trochu placed Vinoy’s corps with the lately formed 
XIV", led by General Renault, in one command under his friend 
Ducrot, just escaped by a device which is sufficiently well known 
from the Prussian lines on the Moselle. A verbose apology in- 
formed Vinoy of his practical supersession, and he was directed 
on the Villejuif plateau, outside the south-eastern angle of the 
enceinte, to support Ducrot’s own movement of offence with the 

~ yo endeavour to surprise the Bavarians near Chatillon 
as they followed the Crown Prince towards Versailles. The 
XIII" were not en , and escapéd all share in the disgraceful 
rout in which Ducrot’s advance issued. Entering the city on the 
news of this disaster, Vinoy witnessed the shameless conduct 
of the ome giving themselves up to the intoxication 
which soon became a recognized element in the defence of Paris, 
whilst he waited impatiently the arrival of his leading troops. It 
was 4 P.M. before these came up to line the threatened portion of 
the enceinte. Vinoy declines to enter fully into the question 
whether the Germans made proper use of their advantages on this 
day, giving it, however, as his own opinion that, had they followed 
up the fugitives from Chatillon boldly, they had fair chance of sli 
ping between the forts and entering the enceinte unopposed in 
general discouragement of the defenders. With the failure of 
Ducrot’s first sortie all real ee of active resistance died away. 
The Prussians on their part up a mere attitude of observa- 
tion, and the petty affairs which Vinoy daily chronicles up to the 
end of October made no change of importance in the general state 
of the investment. Such good service as was really done in these: 
fell mostly to the share of the XIII Corps, and Vinoy could part 
from his old command with a sentiment of mutual respect when 
the decree of the 6th of November gave a new and more complete 
organization, too long delayed from personal or political motives, 
to the whole of the defending forces of Paris. 

Vinoy now received command of the so-called Third Army, the: 
history of which constitutes the second section of his work. This 
was a mass of 70,000 men in six scattered divisions, destined ap- 
| sas to act as reserves to the fighting or Second Army of 

ucrot, which numbered 105,000 men strong, and absorbed all 
the really trained soldiers of the infantry, including of course 
Vinoy’s former command. The First Army, under poor Clément 
Thomas, was a mere mass of National Guards in separate 
battalions, estimated at 133,000 men, whilst detached forces of 
80,000 men were distributed in ial garrisons about the forts: 
and ramparts, making a total of 388,000 men bearing arms in the‘ 
defence. The real hopes of deliverance, so far as any can be said 
to have existed, lay in the efforts of Ducrot’s command, which 
alone had any pretensions to act as a field force, and this fact 
reduces Vinoy’s share in the after events to one of less significance 
than before, though his post was nominally higher. 

The precious days of November passed by in that variety of 
inaction which was called the completion of the new organization. 
Atits close Trochu, abandoning his favourite notion of a march on 
Normandy, made the celebrated attempt to burst the lines of 
investment at their south-eastern angle with the Second Army, 
which resulted in the hard-fought but useless actions before Brie 
and Champigny, and in the final retreat of Ducrot across the 
Marne, which his troops had crossed too late for any purpose of 
surprise. Vinoy’s share’in the enterprise was to co-operate by 
attacking the Germans just to the westward of the main sortie, on 
the other side of the Seine. Slightly successful at the outset, . 
he was naturally recalled by Trochu on the first failure of the 
main operation; and his advice after the battle of the 30th, 
which was to march Ducrot’s army secretly across Paris from the 
Marne, and utilize its possession of interior lines by pushing it 
suddenly on Versailles, was disregarded. Trochu aig tg hold- 
ing the villages gained across the Marne, from which his troops 
found it necessary to retreat three days later. 

The most important episode in the history of the Third Arm 
was its occupation of Mount Avron, which dates from this peri 
when the fire of some batteries from that commanding hill across | 
the Marne was found to influence seriously the fortunes of the 
action at Brie. Vinoy was moved to this pe with a part of his 
command, and held it until driven out by the concentrated German 
fire, which forced his troops fairly from the hill during the snows 
of that bitter Christmas. Here, then, for the first time is written 
the full story of the first occupation of the plateau ; of the advance 
beyond it for part of a day into Ville Evrard, which so alarmed— 
if the word be not too strong—the Germans for the safety of 
their great Lagny depét beyond; of the surprise of the new 
French advanced posts by an inferior force of Saxons; and of 
the final bombardment of the hill, which forced Vinoy to retire 
within the lines of the forts behind. “Too late” is the moral of 
the tale throughout, Too late were begun the works upon the 
hill—here, again, fatally entrusted to the desultory ur of 
demoralized workmen from the city; and much too late the 
apparently bold advance beyond, which a few weeks earlier might 
have geen influenced the investment. The troops also seem 
now to have lost their heart from constant inaction, varied only 
by ill success; and Vinoy is too honest a writer to disguise the 
fact that General Blaise’s men behaved badly after their leader 
fell at Ville Evrard, and allowed themselves to be forced from 
their strong position by a mere handful of Saxons. 

Denson from this side, at the oa year, to the 
west of Paris, Vinoy’s command became in mass 
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that. issued thence in the last hopeless sortie on Montretout which 
Trochu’s resolve to surrender. Into the fall of the 
once popular Governor of Paris and his supersession by Vinoy the 
resent work does not carry us, and we close our notice of it here. 
ur duty as critics compels us to notice that the book needs some 
revision. Such mistakes as those which omit all mention of the 
XII“ Corps in the army destroyed at Sedan, and enumerate but 
five of the six divisions which formed Vinoy’s own Third Army 
in November, might have been avoided by a x correction for 
the press. But the work is on the whole essentially an honest and 
painstaking one. The gallant writer does well in his appendix to 
ive the most valuable proof of care—the insertion of such original 
pt rt as best illustrate and complete his text; and of the 
whole we may repeat what we said in our opening remarks, that 
it reflects credit on the author as a soldier and compiler of his- 
tory, who thus offers to the world what serves. at once as his 
own justification and as invaluable material to those who would 
study the military side of the greatest siege the world has ever 
. Seen. 


SIDGWICK’S SCENES FROM EURIPIDES AND 
ARISTOPHANES.* 


ME time we welcomed: a series of Latin and English 
texts, briefly annotated, and published by Messrs. Seeley, 
as an earnest of a cheaper supply of well edited school-books. 
The-aim proposed was to furnish a half-year’s reading at such a 
cost as would not be grudged even if the books were fairly worn 
out by the end of it. It is satisfactory to find that so excellent a 
notion does not limit itself to a single publishing firm, or to a 
couple of languages only. A schoolboy’s first introduction to 
Greek plays begins, if he is tolerably forward, at an age when he 
has yet to learn that fondness for a bookshelf or a library which 
alone can save books from being thrown aside or got rid of as 
soon as they are done with. Moreover it is undesirable to encumber 
unadvanced pupils with whole plays at a point of progress at 
which the choruses are likely to be as dark to them as Hebrew or 
Coptic; and with the half-initiated a deterrent sense of diffi- 
culty is apt to attach to the very form and appearance of a 
Greek drama. At Rugby and other public schools it was an 
old custom to read a Greek play in certain forms with the 
omission of the choruses, which it was an article of boyish 
faith to suppose never were, and never were meant to be intelli- 
ble. Now, as far as we know, Mr. A. Sidgwick is the first to 
cS a great improvement in this state of things. Not pro- 
fessing to give whole dramas, with their customary admixture of 
iambics, trochaics, and choral odes, as pabulum for learners who 
can barely digest the level speeches and dialogues commonly con- 
fined to the first-named metre, he has ed extracted scenes 
with much tact and skill, and set them before the pupil with all 
needful information in the shape of notes at the end of the book; 
besides which he has added a somewhat novel, but highly com- 
mendable and valuable feature—namely, appropriate headings to 
the commencement of each scene, and appropriate stage directions 
during its progress, The bare and uninviting form of a Teubner 
or # Tauchnitz text is thus exchanged for an outward appearance 
which is at once suggestive and attractive; and in the interest 
of the studiosa juventus, which it was the old fashion to leave to 
find out its meanings and bearings by the unassisted light of 
nature, we hail the kindly rays with which a sensible and success- 
ful teacher has seen fit to illuminate a always more or less 
-obseure. In truth, Mr. Sidgwick seems to have studied attractiveness 
in his whole scheme far more than the elder Orbilii would have 
considered it proper or wholesome to do. Whilst presenting his 
readers with imens of the "Trees drama 
in vogue at Athens in her zenith of literary glory—the edy, the 
baum, and the Comedy—he has the very of 
each which are fittest to interest and to amuse, and, avoiding the 
hackneyed “ Porson’s four,” and “ Monk’s two,” and the formerly 
inevitable Acharnians, has given a taste of plays not a whit less 
characteristic, and certainly more uncommon. ‘This applies in a 
special degree to the ne eer works. The Iphigenia in Tauris 
is a play attractive in its plot and situations, and eminent amongst 
the as of its author for the moral worth of its characters, 
and the noble, though natural, tone of the sentiments they utter. 
Iphigenia, the humane priestess of a barbarous ritual ; Orestes, in- 
teresting on the score of his sufferings and of his fabled friendship 
witli: Pylades ; Pylades himself, impressive in his devotion to his 
“ other self,’ though some might say that in yielding the point 
as ta which should be Iphigenia’s messenger, he recognized too 
easily the superior claims of “ number one ”—all these characters 
— to the sympathy of young readers as well by their energy 
and resource in action, which boys honour, as by their sentiments, 
which, if too gnomic and subtle, would be voted twaddle by such 
critics, But such is not the case with these dramatis persone, nor 
do we know any more natural touches in Euripides than two with 
which he enhances his conception of Iphigenia. One is where, 
when Orestes and Pylades are brought first before her in manacles, 
she pities the handsome strangers, and wonders 
tig dpa pirnp Texovo’ wort 
marnp t, ei yeywoa Tuyxave ; 


bs. Scenes from Euripides: the Iphigenia in Tauris; the Cyclops. Scenes 
Srom pa ene the Knights, Pes, Clouds, and Plutus. By A 


oiwy oreptica 
avadedgog tora.—Vv. 215-18. 
And as to you—what mother gave you birth ? 
Who was your father ? and your sister, who— 
If sister you possess? I pity her; 
Reonil: of two such youths, she is bereaved. ‘ 
(Cartwright’s Translation.) 
The other will be found in the messenger’s narrative of the eseape 
of the priestess and her new-found allies to Argos. He describes 
her on board the Greek galley, which a tempestuous sea forbade 
to get clear off from the inhospitable shores, as praying to Artemis. 
with the touching adjuration :— 
gureig Kai od adv Kaciyynrov, 
pireiv rovic dpaipouag déxe.—Vy. 557-8. 
Thou lovest thine own brother; oh! believe 
That I love mine.—Ibid. v. 222. 
Except in one line, where Mr. Sidgwick fails to note the ambj- 
guity of Iphigenia’s reply (v. 442) to the King’s reluctant assent 
to the captives being purged of their blood-guiltiness by solemn 
ablutions (sourepov rg mecolev av), and leaves the 
learner to divine that 
kai rapa y’ paddov av Exor 
is susceptible of one interpretation by Thoas and of another by the 
speaker, we have come upon no place where all needful help is 
not rendered to the reader; and it is a surprise to us how 
wonderfully the coherence and consecutiveness of the plot hag 
been preserved by means of “stage directions” and italicized 
hints, notwithstanding the very considerable omissions of Euri- 
pides’ matter which the editor’s plan necessitates. Whenwe add 
that the titles o1 the seven scenes in this play are) “the Dream,” 
“the Arrival,” “ the Capture,” “the Message,” “the Recognition,” 
“the Plot,” and “the Finale,” it will be seen by those who are 
familiar with the play how cleverly the chief situations have been 
preserved, and it will be understood by the uninitiated how lively 
a plot awaits their unravelling. 
the Cyclops, the sole extant specimen of the jocular 
play which made a fourth part of each Greek tetralogy, pe 
witness to the pre-existence of the rude old Dionysiac dramas, Mr, 
Sidgwick has provided a treat for even his involuntary readers, ‘ 
The action and the characters are sure to enlist the interest of 
The gorged old Cyclops, the bibulous Silenus, those half-uncon- 
scious poltroons the chorus of Satyrs, and the resourceful Ulysses, 
with a touch of comedy thrown into his portraiture to accommo 
date him to his company and amuse the audience, make a dramatis 
persone such as could not be met in Attic tragedy or comedy 
proper. There is plenty of “sensation” in the Cyclops, though its 
range is limited, and though, as Donaldson pointed out, the chorus 
does not leave the orchestra. But the open fun and the sly hits 
of the dialogue are most taking; as witness the allusion tos 
democracy, and the surely satirical definition of it contained in 
Odysseus’s question and Silenus’s answer as to the land upon which 
the former had been stranded :— 
OD. rivog kAtovrec; Sedhpevrat Kparog ; 
SI. vopadec* obdeic ovdevic.—7 8-9. 
The youthful readers of this latter line will hardly, after it, care 
to accept the programme of Citizen Dilke or Mr. Odger. The 
gnomic wisdom too of the chief interlocutors is very homely 
and practical. When Odysseus offers Silenus a taste of his wine- 
flask, the connoisseur satirically affirms the wisdom of whetting 
the a for a sale or barter with a drop of something, in 
his reply 
Right. ’Tis a taste that leads to purchasing. 
And in a former line, in the matter of milk and cheese, Odysseus 
provokes a laugh by saying, “It’s as well to see what you're going 
to buy.” The funning of the devil-may-care Satyrs with their 
awkward customer Polyphemus is also exquisite when they have 
to answer his question, whether they have filled his milk bowls, 
and with what sort of milk? “ Which you please,” is their 
answer; “only don’t gulp down us”! But the Cyclops has 
retort for them, after this fashion :— 
Certainly not, lest leaping in my stomach 
Ye should upset it with your cursed capers.—164-5. 
Not amiss, also, is the fawning suggestion of old Silenus to the 
Cyclops to do a little cannibalism for a change, because ra cawé 
te rev ioriv (194-195)—“ novelties in gourmatr 
derie,” that is, “ are pleasanter than routine dishes.” A survey of the 
editor's brief notes to this play will prove that he is quite as alive 
to the illustration of such points of humour—indeed of all quaint 
allusions, such as, e.g., the well known Greek proverb for putting 
another and one you hold cheap to bear the brunt, iv r@ Kapi 
xvévvedopey (511)—as he is to the needful explication of such 
elliptical forms as oir: yx) with a subjunctive, or dw¢ with & 
future indicative. Apropos of this class of notes, Mr. Sidgwick 
has done well to append a very short grammatical index of them 
to each play, thus enabling a pupil to take stock of his acquisitions 
in this kind within a given time, and impressing upon him, as he 
is able to take it in, that insight into peculiarities of constructios 
which goes furthest towards the making of a scholar. 
Of the Aristophanic plays which Mr. Sidgwick has edited after 
the same fashion as those of Euripides on which we have bee 
dwelling, and which we presume he intends for a not much more 
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indeed all, for the most part, save the iambic passages, we 
toe at the aay for a hasty ak at his execution of it. It 
pears to have been the latest published of these cheap and handy 
jrockures, and, if there be a pin to choose, perhaps it has the most 
‘atprest of the four. Socrates is a hero with boys very much for 
~ comic side of his character; and here he is in a comedy, just 
little caricatured no doubt, but not the less welcome, and not 
ane discredited, because Aristophanes has designed to hold him 
ridicule. We could not wish for a livelier or more sensible 
toa young scholar over the new ground of Attic comedy 
Mr. Sidgwick shows himself in a commentary which, 
of the briefest, shirks no difficulty, and combines thorough 
jnowledge of his subject with a rare insight into boys’ modes of 
thought and capacity for receiving derived knowledge. He is 
good, and this because he keeps within due bounds, at realizing 
the puns and surprises (wapd zpoodoxiay) so common in 
Aristophanes. We have no occasion to interject “ oh!” or “ohe!” 
aforeed hits which are only vivid to the translator's eye. Some 
recent editors and translators have marred more than they made 
of Aristophanes. But Mr. Sidgwick just indicates the style 
and point of a joke, and does not wear it threadbare. Thus when 
from under the bedclothes cries 


oipor, tig dy dijr’ 
dpvaxivwr yvdpny (Vv. 319 =729) 


more 
up to 


heiscontent with rendering it “who can give me from fleeces a 
device to fleece ?” and refrains from the over-elaborateness of 
Walsh’s version—“ Alas! who'll cover me with the coarse rugged 
mgs of roguery?” Earlier in the play, where Strepsiades says of 
his son’s love for horseflesh, 
imxepoy pou Karixeey Trav xonudrwy (v. 64), 

‘ust enough light is thrown upon the point by noting the comic 
int formed like jaundice,” 

suggesting that similarly “ | mera ” might be- 
come“ bay-fever.” In like manner, a few lines further on, when 
Sepsis, pointing across the street to Socrates’s house, tells his 
gn that yonder’s the place where teachers will make you believe 
the sky's an oven— 


Tepi odrog, typeic (v. 87)— 


our editor notices the unexpected use of dvOpaxec by a stroke of 
humour for drfowro; “we're the young sparks inside.” He 
might have illustrated this turn by the use of ddgirwy for 
In Vv. 96 (aAN’ ci re THY TuTpyiwy adgirwr), Where 
the humour consists in substituting, as it were, “loaf” for 
Tife.” 

Sometimes Mr. Sidgwick indulges in a little irony of his own, 
as where, upon Socrates’s exhortation to his dull scholar to sus- 
pend his thought in the air— 

Avdderov azep pyrodsvOnv (v. 351 =764)— 


he “like a cockchafer tied by a thread from its foot,” he quietly 
notes that “this humane and exciting sport would seem to be 
ancient.” To these plays, as well as to those of Euripides on 
which we have dwelt, are added, where there seems occasion, ap- 
“stage directions,” such as very materially conduce to 
the understanding of the dialogue, and throw a light on the mock 
mysteries of the basket, the phrontisterium, and the dark inner 
sanctum of oe need be no of a 
schoolboy’s study of Aristophanes suffering itapBdwoe if he has 
Mr. Sidgwick, or his editions, to assist him in bringing his know- 
to the birth. 
just one or two places we have a doubt whether he has not 
the worst of two competing interpretations. Thus, in 
¥. 29 it seems better to interpret t{adioag with Mr. Paley and Mr. 
Green, of “taking the horse out of his harness” (cf. Xenoph. 
Goon. xi, 18) than, as the Scholiast does, of “rolling a horse in 
thesand after exercise.” Going back to the Iphigenia in Tauris, we 
doubt whether he is right, in v. 510-11 (= 1351-2), in regarding 
a8 in apposition with «dpacac. “ Others,” translates 
Paley, “were getting ready ladders and hauling in the cable by 
pessing it through their hands”; and this seems to be the 
ase. Inv, 550, too, he would have done well to adopt Her- 
man’s emendation, zvéwy, for vewe. Atv. 125 it appears to us 
beside the question to translate aéévou zépov the “ homeless path ” 
~té,“ the sea ”—when the words point distinctly to the “ Euxini 
mendax cognomine pontus” of Ovid. In v. 145 dydAuad’ is for 
éyware rather than 
But, a apne of the praise due to Mr. Sidgwick for a bold 
thmst at the rotten old barrier to learning presented by dear 
books, his general execution of his editorial task is just 
What we should have expected from his approved and finished 


MEN WERE DECEIVERS EVER.* 


GH Mr. Hamilton Marshall announces himself as the 
author of a previous story, For Very Life, we imagine 
that he must still be a novice in his art. We further learn from 
a dedication that he is an admirer and apparently a personal 
friend of Mr. Carlyle. We may frankly congratulate him on both 
inces. Youth is a blessing, and so is the friendship of a 

feat writer. Such influences, however, are sometimes apt to 


produce literary results of questionable value. Carlylism considered 
as a persuasion is, for anything we have to say to the contrary, very 
excellent in its way, but its devotees are given to a ap ro 
able form of affectation. The style which in the hands of th 
master is perfectly spontaneous, or, if in any sense acqui 
has been acquired so completely that it is now as as 
spontaneous, degenerates in the hands of some of his disciples 
into the most offensive manuerism extant. We are glad to say 
that Mr. Marshall does not fall into this error. He does not 
talk about the eternal silences, or denounce shams and wind- 
bags—at least under those names—or even remark that 
speech is silvern and silence golden. The influence acts power- 
fully upon him, but in a different way; and he must certainly have 
the credit of possessing a style of his own, It is not in all 
pos rose a bad style; but certainly it is in a _ degree jerky 
and spasmodic, One peculiarity which is easily defined is a profuse 
indulgence in full stops. If Mr. Marshall’s writings were at all 
voluminous, he would speedily outrun the resources of any eager | 
printing establishment. His bristle with full stops, whic’ 
sometimes Be se to have intruded themselves between the sub- 
ject and predicate of a sentence. A relative pronoun is as scarce 
as it is in some of Mr. Browning’s pages. Almost every sentence 
is constructed on the simplest possible model, so that reading him 
aloud would be something like cracking a whip or firing off a suc- 
cession of pistol-shots. Take, for example, the opening sentences 
of the story:—“It was night in the valley. And yet not that 
huge grimy monster which makes heaven look like a coal-mine. 
But a soft summer night. A summer night seems the feminine, 
a winter night the masculine, of night.” In this specimen it may 
be remarked that the peculiarity depends chiefly upon eccentricities 
of punctuation. The first two full stops are quite superfluous ; but, 
as a rule, it enters more deeply into the structure of the sentences. 
Here is another example of a conglomeration of sentences, stuck 
together rather than combined :— 

What could be more incongruous than this love? The love of 
Bancroft for Euridice Gray. They were the very antipodes of one another. 
To name the boy and to name the woman was an antithesis. It was like 
naming night and day. The lad seemed to be the dawn, the woman adreary 
sunset. 

And so on; or, to take a final instance, here is a specimen of the 
author’s style, and of his vein of reflection :— 

It is often thus. Our reality lies like a stormy ocean about a peaceful, 
happy little island of dreams. Misery always seems more real than happi- 
ness. There is beneficence in the fact that even our waking hours have 
dreams. But we may waken from these. What a cold cheerless dawn that 
is in most cases. Horrible reentry of grim truth. 

Perhaps it is scarcely worth while to attempt an analysis of the 

le of an inexperienced writer, whose book is not in the least 
likely to create an overpowering sensation inthe world. We have 
said thus much because Mr. Marshall appears to us to have real 
talent, and it is a pity that he should fall into so provoking a 
mannerism. We should recommend him to try the experi- 
ment of re-writing some part of his book with only an average 
allowance of full stops. He would find the change as great 
as that between the old-fashioned paving-stones and the new 
asphalte. Instead of moving with a bump and a jerk, his 
readers would glide peacefully along, and would be much more 
ready to do him justice. The secret of this erroneous method 
is simply the effect of constant straining after emphasis. Mr. 
Marshall cannot be content unless he says something striking in 
every line, and therefore he kneads down each sentence, as it 
were, into a pellet, and fillips it into our faces. Now it isa fault, 
instead of a merit, to write in a series of epigrams; and, amongst 
other reasons, because a gvod many of them are pretty sure 
to be bad ones. Mr. Marshall wants to tell us that a woman is 
looking old. He says that “ time had made the tense of the face 
past, for the face is like a verb.” The likeness of the face 
to a verb consists in its expressing anticipations of the future in 
youth, and thoughts of the past in old Directly afterwards 

e tells us, of the same lady, that ‘‘ her mouth had even yet those 
hinges of smiles—dimples—about it.” The old poets of the “meta- 
physical school ” could scarcely have indulged in more abstruse 
conceits than comparing the face to a verb, and calling a dimple 
the hinge of a smile. The last metaphor is, to our minds, 
decidedly unpleasant and very inaccurate, besides that the quaint- 
ness gives us a kind of jar in reading what ought to be a sadden- 
ing description of worn-out beauty. Sometimes he is happier in 
his oddities. The following comparison strikes us as 
the grotesqueness is not out of place :—“ He took a few quiet steps 
from the path, and stood behind the stem of a huge oak tree that 
seemed to have been frozen in a fit, so straggling and so gnarled 
were its old branches.” 

It is in the general tendency of his opinions that Mr. Marshall 
seems to take most decidedly after his master. Like Mr. Carlyle, 
he has a strong sense of the generally unsatisfactory condition of 
the times in which we live; and occasionally he slides into an 
aphorism whose erigin is easily traceable. “Men,” he sa 
“wish they possessed the past; then, they imagine, they: 
do anything. Men are, for the most part, fools.” There is a 
good deal of truth in the observation, but we all know whence it: 
comes. Sometimes he preaches to usa bit of familiar doctrine. 
He tells us that any grand effort of nature is a miracle: — 

We pass our days amidst miracles, and never raise our eyebrows. We 
live; that isa miracle to begin with. But we take all the miracles as if 
they were very simple things; we arrange them under heads and call this 


* Men 
& Ever. By Hamilton Marshall. London: Chap- 


Science takes for data the existence of a million miracles, and then 
proves the non-existence of miracles. This is a clever trick: it deceives 
many. 
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The man of science would of course reply that he uses the word 
miracle in an entirely different sense from Mr. Marshall. We 
merely give the passage as a specimen of Mr. Marshall in the 
didactic moods which are so common with him as very materi- 
ally to interrupt the progress of his story. He goes in with 
outhful ardour for expressing his intense contempt for the world 
in general, and especially for people who —_ that they are the 
wise men of the world, from the heights of his superior philo- 
orate He points out in a dozen epigrams, inserted between the 
incidents of a love story, the utter futility of British notions of 
law, of education, or of social reform. Mr. Charles Reade himself 
could hardly be more dogmatic; and the satire, if not unusually 
stinging, is Senay | a very fair sample of the article. He is 
virtuously indignant that men should become barristers in virtue 
of having eaten seventy-two dinners, or, if members of the Univer- 
sity, fifty-six. “There is probably,” he remarks ironically, “a 
reason for this” ; and he goes on to show how a barrister thrives 
on the abundance of crime, or, as he puts it, “ finds himself in a 
sort of  peoesheay with the devil, who touts for him”; how the 
young barristers do not find enough employment in spite of this 
effective ally, and talk about their recent rubbers whilst crimi- 
nals are being sentenced to penal servitude. This, we believe, is 
what is called “scathing satire”; we have no great love for it as 
a rule, but we think that, on the whole, that which Mr. Marshall 
supplies is rather better than the average quality, and liable only 
to one objection. It is irrelevant to the story, and when Mr. 
Marshall ought to be thinking of interesting us in his characters, 
he is trying to show us what a sharp insight he has into the 
absurdities of modern society, and how clearly he sees that 
eating dinners is not a rational mode of preparing oneself for a 
learned profession. 

The remark reminds us that it is time to say a few words about 
the story in question. It is rather a singular uction, and we 
have a suspicion that it has suffered from being regarded by its 
author as a thread from which epigrams may be non | rather than 
as a source of interest in itself. The main plot is as follows. Mr. 
John Venner, heir to a large property, seduces a poor girl called 
Dicy Gray, and afterwards marries a rich girl, Linette Leyn. 
Both the women, in spite of the fault of the first, are approxi- 
mately angels. Seth Marne, a virtuous young man, is intensely 
indignant at the seduction, and swears that he will be revenged. 
Here are all the elements of an exciting set of adventures. There 
isa cunning and spiteful shepherd, one Felix Grote, who goes 
creeping about behind hedges and gets hold of various secrets, 
by which he expects to extort money from Mr. Venner, or 
to deprive him of his rich wife and his poets. In one 
way or another we expect the avenger of injured innocence to trip 
up Mr. Venner’s heels and to set everything to rights. But, 
to our amazement, after every P isa gee has been made for 
awakening our interest in Seth Marne’s virtuous indignation and 
Felix Grote’s carefully planned treachery, everything breaks 
down. Seth Marne goes mad and wanders promiscuously about 
the country, sometimes knocking down unoffending people under 
the impression that they are conspiring against him, and some- 
times living on charity and asking after his lost love. Poor Dicy 
Gray does not go mad; but she also wanders about the country 
in an aimless fashion, trying to pick up a living without a previous 
good character, and naturally getting into trouble. The wicked 
plotter, Felix Grote, is bought off at a handsome price by the rich 

illain, John Venner, and sent off to America. John Venner gets 
his rich wife and his estate, though the latter appears to be in 
danger of disappearing at the end of the novel; and in the 
‘last page or two the mad avenger of virtue meets injured 
innocence on the banks of a river in flood, and they both 
tumble into it and are drowned, after the precedent of Tom and 
Maggie Tulliver. There is no particular moral conveyed by the 
story, unless it be meant to signify that villany generally succeeds 
in this world; and we should be the last to quarrel with the 
want of a moral. But the premature madness of the chief actor 
gives a kind of hopelessly vague and unintelligible character to 
the whole Fag en which rather destroys our interest in the 
‘book. If Mr. Marshall would be a little less anxious to express 
his contempt for the world, if he would condescend to construct 
his plot more carefully, and to write in a simple and steady-going 
style, he has enough talent to write a very interesting book; but 
he should make an effort to shake off some of his mannerism 
whilst there is yet time, and should remember that there is a 
great difference, as Mr. Carlyle would tell him, between spas- 
modic and vigorous writing. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 

VHE Bibliotheque universelle de Geneve has long occupied a 
distinguished _— among periodicals written in the French 
language. Founded seventy-six years ago*, it soon gathered 
around it the élite of Swiss men of letters, and powal « by the 
wholesome style of its criticisms and the originality of its articles, 
a reputation which was equalled afterwards only by the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, The list of the contributors to the Bibliotheque 
universelle comprises the names of MM. de la Rive, Tépffer, Marc 
Debrit, Naville, Charles Secrétan, and others, and it is at present 
the senior of all monthly periodicals. Whilst the Revue de Paris, 
the Revue Indépendante, the Revue Moderne, the Revue Francaise, 


* Bibliotheque universelle et Revue suisse. 77th year. Parts for January, 
February, and March, 1872, London: Barthés and Lowell. 


have flourished for a short time and then ep gp our Swiss 
a has perseveringly held its ground, and takes a new leagg of 
fe with the present year. Transferred from Geneva to La 
and having annexed the Revue Suisse, it combines the serious che 
racter of a review, strictly so-called, with the lighter style of 
popular magazine. Thus the first three numbers for 1872, which 
we have just received, contain a very pretty tale by 
Berthier, entitled “ Mon Etoile,” an interesting article by M. Pay} 
Stapfer on Béranger’s literary correspondence, and a valuable sketch 
in which M. Rambert compares the progress of dem : 
France with the development of centralization on the other ‘gj 
of the Rhine. A review of new books, and a budget of causeries 
from Paris, Italy, and Germany complete each number. 

In 1828 three illustrious Professors thoroughly revolutionizey 
the Sorbonne by their lectures, and gave to the higher branches 
of instruction an impetus the effects of which are still observable, 
The brilliancy of M. Villemain, M. Cousin’s impassioned eloquence, 
and the dignified style so characteristic of M. Guizot’s teachi 
have never been surpassed since ; but each of these accomplished 
masters formed disciples who are now carrying on the me With 
much deserved success. M. Nourrisson is one of these; he belo 
to M. Cousin’s group, and we have often already in these 
had an opportunity of noticing his contributions to the history of 
philosophy. Alexander Aphrodisiensis is the subject of ‘his 
present sketch*, and M. Nourrisson may claim the twofdla 
merit of drawing the attention of the public to a metaphysician 
who, though one of the most distinguished of Aristotle’s com. 
mentators, is not well known, and also of discussing @ of 
him a question which is just now more than ever interesting. The 
problem of man’s free will comes before us with unusual force jp 
times when political society seems to be thrown off its hinges, and 
it is rather curious that the two writers who in times past have de. 
voted their thoughts to the works of Alexander Aphrodisiensis were 
Grotius and Daunou. The quarrels between the Arminians and 
the Gomarists had induced the former to seek in antiqui 
ments against the fatalist doctrines which a certain school of theo- 
logy openly professed; and two centuries later the apparent 
triumph of the baneful theory of accomplished facts, illustrated by 
the course of the Revolution and the startling progress of Napo- 
leon I., led Daunou to meditate on the same subject. It is no matter 
of wonder that M. Nourrisson should from similar motives haye 
been led to follow in a like direction. His able essay is not 
only a complete examination of the problem in question, but also 
an interesting history of the disputes which, during the middle 
ages and the Renaissance period, divided the followers of Aristotle 
according as they adopted the views of Averroes or of Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis. M. Nourrisson has added to his work a French 
translation of Alexander’s treatise on Fate. 

M. Berger’s lectures on the history of Latin eloquence t form 
an agreeable instalment of a series which comprises M. Patins’s 
studies on the Greek tragic poets, his history of Latin poetry, 
and M.Charpentier’s sketches of the Latin writers of the Imperial 

eriod. The word “eloquence ” isa very elastic one ; in the present 
instance, it is made to embrace a variety of topics only remotely 
connected with oratory. Thus M. Berger gives his readers an 
account of Roman law, and of the origin of Roman history; he 
devotes several chapters to the influence of Greek culture upon the 
civilization of Rome, and he examines the state of society asit 
appears in the Satires of Lucilius. The special merit of M. 
seems to have been, besides his deep knowledge of Latin litera- 
ture, a considerable talent in bringing history, biography, philo- 
sophy, and even natural science to bear upon the subject of his 
more immediate studies. He was essentially thorough and pains- 
taking; nor can we wonder at the popularity which he managed 
to preserve during the fifteen years ot his teaching at the Sorbonne. 
The present lectures on the history of Latin eloquence, published 
by M. Victor Cucheval from the rédactions of the Professor’s pupils, 
are accompanied by an introduction; the notes placed at the end 
of each volume give a number of illustrative texts taken from 
books of comparatively difficult access. 

In addition to his great work, “Colbert’s Despatches and State 
Papers,” the late M. P. Clément composed several interesting 
monographs on illustrious personages connected with the Court 
of Versailles during the reign of Louis XIV.; thus the two volumes 
which he devoted to Madame de a and to her 
and accomplished sister, the Abbess of Fontevrault, will hold 
a distinguished position next to M. Cousin’s famous sketches 
of Mesdames de icnen de Hautefort, and de Longueville. In 
the pages of the present duodecimo } we are brought into contact 
with a totally different set of characters—the financiers of the 
eighteenth century. The state of the French Exchequer at the 
time of the Regency and under the government of Louis 
was so deplorable that all sorts of means were devised in order 
replenish it. M. de Silhouette’s system of taxation applied with 
the utmost rigour, and his attempt to reduce the King’s 
expenses, were not likely to make him popular either amongst 
the bourgeoisie or at Versailles, and after a tenure of 0 
eight months he was obliged to resign the post of 
des finances. This is almost all that the majority of readers 
know about a man whose name has been in a manner im 


* De la Liberté et du Hasard; essai sur Alexandre d’ Aphrodisias. Pa 
M. Nourrisson. Paris: Didier. 

+ Histoire de ? Eloquence latine depuis Vorigine de Rome jusqu’é Cicéroni 
@aprés les notes de M. Berger. Paris and London: Hachette & Co. 

t M. de Silhouette, Bouret, les derniers Fermiers généraux. Par M. P 
Clément. Paris: Didier. 
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ized in the figures cut out of black paper which still bear 
the name of silhouette. M. Clément’s interesting essay throws 
considerable light upon the state of French finances during the 

«shteenth century ; it is followed by an equally good sketch of 
the life of Etienne Michel Bouret, a fermier général whose talents 
were matched only by his extravagance. M. Alfred Lemoine, the 
faithful coadjutor of M. P. Clément in his work on Colbert, has 
contributed to the volume before us a chapter on the last repre- 
gentatives of the financiers immediately before the meeting of 
the States General in 1789. Notes, appendices of State docu- 

ts, and anecdotes borrowed from contemporary sources add 
value to these portraits. 

M. Becq de Fouquiéres has undertaken * to plead the cause of 
the celebrated Aspasia at the bar of the nineteenth century, and 
to appeal against the judgment which has hitherto classed her 

the well-known representatives of the classical demi- 
. The chief evidence on which critics and historians have 
founded their opinions about Aspasia is that which is furnished by 
Aristophanes and the other comic poets—evidence which is very 
often far from trustworthy, being the result of party spirit and of 
litical animosity. But, says M. de Fouquiéres, in endeavouring 
to form an estimate of the character and influence of women in 
the days of the Athenian democracy, we should place ourselves at 
the point of view of that society itself, and not merely consider 
the moral usages of our own times. If Aspasia was looked upon 
asa courtesan, it is simply, he contends, because, according to the 
Athenian law, no foreigner could marry a citizen of Athens, and 
therefore the union of Aspasia with Pericles, however legitimate 
it might be intrinsically, was legally only a case of concubinage. 
Such, in a few words, is the argument of M. Fouquiéres, which 
he maintains with much ability. The secret of Aspasia’s un- 
doubted power was, he urges, that she had a mind of superior 
elevation capable of grasping the highest problems of political 
and ethical science, and perfectly aware of the defects which 
even in the golden age of Pericles threatened to undermine 
Hellenic civilization. hilst discussing the leading events of the 
life of Aspasia, M. Becq de Fouquiéres has necessarily touched 
mn questions of a purely literary character, such as the authen- 
ticity of the Menexonus, Xenophon’s Memorabilia, &e. Whatever 
we may think of the soundness of M. de Fouquiéres’s conclusions, 
it is impossible to deny the scholarship which he has displayed in 
his interesting monograph. 

The duty of compulsory education is energetically maintained 
y M. Charles Robert in a pamphlett in which a mass of facts 

ae 4 arranged serves to show the progress which has 
been continually going on in that direction during the last fifty 
years, and to prove that the very existence of society is closely 
connected with educational reform. Fas est et ab hoste doceri; 
M. Robert points to Germany as the best proof of the argu- 
ment he endeavours to establish. It was almost the day after 
the battles of Jena and Auerstadt that Fichte urged the neces- 
sity of regenerating Germany through the application of Pesta- 
lozzi’s pedagogic doctrines, combined with the principle of 
compulsory education. The recent disasters which France has 
experienced are, says our author, a further confirmation of the 
same truth, and it behoves all true patriots to bring public 
opinion to bear upon the French Government in order that the 
matter may be settled at once and for ever. After having given 
usin a series of interesting chapters the history of the whole 
subject from the year 1853 to the present time, M. Robert prints 
a projet de lot on elementary education, drawn up by him in 
1865 from the conclusions of the Report which M. Duruy, the 
Minister of Public Instruction, had submitted to the Emperor. 

M. Michel Bréal {, like M. Robert, asks his fellow-countrymen 
to break through their favourite habit of considering themselves the 
first nation in Europe; let them look at Germany, and read the 
causes of Prussia’s success in the superiority of the system of educa- 
tion which prevails on the other bank of the Rhine. M. Bréal ex- 
amines in detail the working of the French elementary schools, the 
oy and the facultés; he discusses the teaching, the books, 

administration, the discipline; and he has no difficulty 

in proving that the whole edifice of the University requires imme- 
jate reconstruction from top to bottom. ‘The starting point of 
his work deserves attention, because it has usually been neglected 
by careless observers; it is that, in spite of appearances, France 
is the country in Europe the most afraid of true reforms, the most 
enslaved by obsolete traditions. The Revolution may have ex- 
tended the advantages of education over a wider surface, but the 
- me has remained very much the same as it was in the days of 
wet and Rollin. It is further to be observed that in France, 
unfortunately, all questions are uniformly treated in a too absolute 
sweeping manner. For example, if the subject of classical 
studies happens to be mooted, it seldom occurs to the disputants 
that reforms judiciously introduced might make the teaching of 
atin and Greek as useful as it is now useless. Absolute destruc- 
tion is the only alternative which is thought to meet the exigencies 
of the ‘case, and the ery Delenda Carthago is immediately raised. 
serious mistake applies, M. Bréal observes, to every branch 

of education in France without exception. The true policy of the 
overnment is, he contends, to employ the materials which it has 


* Aspasie de Milet ; étude historique et morale. Par L. Becq de Fouquieres. 
Paris: , Didier, ‘ 

+ L’Instruction obligatoire. Par Charles Robert. Paris and London: 
Hachette & Co. 


$ Quelgues mots sur U’Instruction publique en France. Par Michel 
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at hand, to begin at once with the reform of the higher instruc- 
tion, and not persist in retaining an antiquated system which was 
already considered defective a century ago. 

M. Reynald begins his preface * by showing that, although the 
history of the French Revolution has often been studied, it must 
nevertheless for a long time yet be a subject of eager curiosity 
and attentive rien ge At the present moment, when ques- 
tions connected with the very existence of society are once 
more under discussion, we naturally turn back to the short period 
during which the Constituent Assembly was at work attempting 
to establish a really free government, and to construct the edifices 
of modern France upon a solid basis. "With the labours of that 
Assembly Mirabeau is closely identified, and therefore it is that 
M. Reynald has taken him as the subject of his new work. A 
short introduction on  aaet eloquence, in which the names of 
Pitt, Fox, Burke, and Royer-Collard serve as terms of comparison, 
opens the volume; next comesan account of the Mirabeaus during 
the epoch which preceded the Revolution, and a sketch of those 
petty squabbles and family differences which contributed so much 
to injure the reputation of the a statesman.’ Mirabeau’s 
political career occupies Books IL.-IV. of the volume; it is 
related, of course, from a favourable point of view, but M. 
Reynald is generally an impartial historian. 

he subject which M. Havet has discussed in his learned work + 
is one of the highest interest; unfortunately, however, he has 
thought fit to mix up with it a question of a totally different kind, 
and he has consequently produced two volumes which we have no 
hesitation in pronouncing fundamentally erroneous and illogical. 
M. Havet, like most writers of his school (the school of scientific 
deism), is very loud on the necessity of cultivating amongst the 
Frenc pa le a strong sense of duty, respect fory the law, 
habits o: a vel and of temperance; but the body of his work is 
an elaborate attempt to upset the very foundations upon which 
any society, even a Republican one, can alone exist. We have 
already more than once said that, in studying the origin of 
Christianity, the historian must take into account all the circum- 
stances amidst which Christianity manifested itself, must consider 
how far it was modified by Greek and Latin civilization, by 
Judaism, &c.; but such questions do not affect in the least the 
divine origin of the religion, and the error into which M. Havet 
falls is that of confounding two orders of ideas which are totally 
distinct from each other. His remarks on Plato, Cicero, Lucian, 
and Aristotle, in fact on the whole of classical mega G show 
deep study, and an intimate acquaintance with the authors he 
passes in review, but the conclusions he draws from these remarks 
are, in our opinion, entirely unsound. 

Two treatises of philosophy have lately reached us; one is 
a short book on logic, the other is a large volume in which 
M. Delaperche endeavours to discuss from a fresh point of view 
all the great questions of ontology. M. Delaperche’s work { is, 
strictly speaking, an original production; he quotes from no 
writer, he appeals to no anterior system, and remains constantly 
and exclusively in communion with his own thoughts. The 
algebraical notation which he uses gives his volume a severe 
character, and must necessarily limit the circle of his readers; 
but the Zssai de Philosophie analytique nevertheless deserves 
attention, and we can recommend its perusal to persons who wish 
to discuss once more the often discussed subjects—What is 
matter? What is time? What is space? What is the world in 
its principle and its manifestations P 

he treatise on logic§ for which we are indebted to Dr. 
Hartsen is, as the author states in his preface, rather a sketch 
than a complete work; it is, however, a valuable contribution 
to that icular study, because Dr. Hartsen strikes out a 
new path, and presents to us observations which we are not 
accustomed to find in the usual manuals. Thus he does not 
discuss as two separate subjects inductive logic and what he calls 
logique rationnelle; and, considering science not as an end, but 
as the means towards a certain end, he defines it as “ an ensemble of 
ideas which enables man to modify the world, and to realize a 
determined ideal given to us by the ensemble of our inclinations or 
our desires.” Besides insisting upon the relations existing betweeen 
logic on the one side, and metaphysics, psychology, noetics, and 
dialectics on the other, Dr. Hartsen has appended to his volume 
an interesting treatise on the principles of zsthetics. 

The twenty-sixth livraisun of M. Littré’s Dictionary || gives us 
an ng engene d of remarking that no work of the same import- 
ance has ever been conducted through the press with a greater 
amount of care, each sheet undergoing no less than seventy-two 
different revisions before it is printed off; this we know to be a 
fact. It would nevertheless be little short of a miracle if a t 
graphical blunder did not sometimes occur amongst so formidable 
an array of quotations ; and we have actually discovered one. In the 

aragraph headed semblablement M. Littré introduces three well- 
own ees from Villon’s Ballade des Dames du temps jadis :— 
Semblablement ou est la royne 
Qui commanda que Buridan 
Fut jeté en ung sac en Seine ?— 


* Mirabeau et la Constituante. Par M. Reynald. Paris: Didier. 
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the printer had put vogue instead oe royne, and ‘the saistebe 5 is left 
uncorrected. 


tion published during the last six 
months are more or less of a political character; the Prussians and 
the Commune, Napoleon IIL and Prince Bismarek, have inspired 
a host of poets, who occasionally manage to catch the ‘true eloquence 
of Tyrtzus, but sometimes, on “the other hand, fall into rant of the 
most ridiculous description. M. Frangois Coppée’s Fais ce que 
dois*, and M. André Theuriet’s Jean-Mariet, are flimsy produc- 
tions which owe their success entirely to the excitement of the 
moment. M. Emile Bergerat is a true patriot, but his poetry 
never rises beyond rhymed prose {; if M. Théodore de Banville 
could not forget the qualities of style. which distinguish the Odes 
funambulesques, he has exaggerated in his Tdylles prusstennes § 
the usual faults of the *‘picturesque school” of French poets, 
and the impression he leaves upon us is not unfrequently comical 
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from his very desire to appear in earnest. 
With Beaumarchais’s Mar ‘bier de Séville || we still remain on the | 
ground of militant literature; but what a contrast! If we take 
as a point of comparison the great writers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Beaumarchais strikes us immediately by his inferiority ; but, 
aced side by side with the French satirists of the present day, 
e assumes the position of a classical author. We are glad that 
M. Lemerre has undertaken to give us a good edition of his works. 
The biographical sketch prefixed to the first volume is excellent, 
and brings out the qualities which make Beaumarchais a repre- 
sentative man amongst the Uitiérateurs of the eighteenth century. 
The reader in ordinary to Mesdames de France was the type of his 
own Figaro—half intriguer, half poet, equally clever at combining 
the elements of a financial speculation ai in constructing the 
plot of a drama ; unprincipled, bold, witty, setting criticism at de- 
ance by the very audacity of his theories, and disarming his 
akan by obliging them to admire the extraordinary “pril- 
of his talent. 
iW have just space left to notice three fresh instalments of 
M. Joanne’s useful publications. 


The travellers who wish to 
visit Dauphiné and Savoy will find in the Guide-diamant4 a 
trustworthy and portable companion. The volume entitled Paris 
illustré ** has almost the importance of an archeological collection, 
because some of the monuments described and pictorially repre- 
sented have now been destroyed by the Commune or the Prus- 
sians. Finally, the Petit Dictionnaire géographique de la France +t 
will be found to possess all the qualities ofan accurate gazetteer. 


* Faisce que dois. Drame. Par F.Coppée. Paris: Lemerre. 

+ Jean-Marie, Par André Theuriet. Paris: Lemerre, 

t Poémes de la Guerre. -Par Emile Bergerat. Paris: Lemerre. 

§ Idylles prussiennes. Par Théodore de Banville. Paris : Lemerre. 

|| Le Barbier de Séville. Par Beaumarchais. Paris: Lemerre. 

{| Guide-diamant. Dauphiné et Savoie. Par Ad. Joanne. 
London: Hachette & Co. 

** Paris illustré en 1870. Par A. Joanne. Paris and London: Hachette 

t+ Petit Dictionnaire géographique de la France, Par A. Joanne. 
and London: Hachette & Co. 
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[DIAN CIVIL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, WOOLWICH, 
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